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THE PREACHER.* 


In the history of opinion, the pinch of falsehood shows 
itself first, not in argument and formal protest, but in insin- 
cerity, indifference, and abandonment of the Church or the 
scientific or political or economic institution for other better 
or worse forms. 

The venerable and beautiful traditions in which we were 
educated are losing their hold on human belief, day by 
day ; a restlessness and dissatisfaction in the religious world 
marks that we are in a moment of transition; as when 
the Roman Church broke into Protestant and Catholic; or, 
earlier, when Paganism broke into Christians and Pagans, 
The old forms rattle, and the new delay to appear; material 
and industrial activity have materialized the age; and the 
mind, haughty with its sciences, disdains the religious forms 
as childish. 

In consequence of this revolution in opinion, it appears, 
for the time, as the misfortune of this period that the culti- 


* Originally written as a parlor-lecture to some Divinity students, in 1867; after- 
wards enlarged from earlier writings, and read in its present form at the Divinity 
Chapel, Cambridge, May 5, 1879. 
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vated mind has not the happiness and dignity of the relig- 
ious sentiment. 

We are orn too late for the old, and too early for the 
new, faith. I see in those classes and those persons in 
whom I am accustomed to look for tendency and progress, 
for what is most positive and most rich in human nature, 
and who contain the activity of to-day and the assurance of 
to-morrow,— I see in them character, but scepticism ; a clear 
enough perception of the inadequacy of the popular relig- 
ious statement to the wants of their heart and intellect, and 
explicit declarations of this fact. They have insight and 
truthfulness; they will not mask their convictions; they hate 
cant; but more than this I do not readily find. The gra- 
cious motions of the soul — piety, adoration — I do not find. 
Scorn of hypocrisy, pride of personal character, elegance of 
taste and of manners and pursuit, a boundless ambition of 
the intellect, willingness to sacrifice personal interests for 
the integrity of the character,— all these they have; but that 
religious submission and abandonment which give man a 
new element and being, and make him sublime,— it is not 
in churches, it is not in houses. I see movement, I hear 
aspirations, but I see not how the great God prepares to 
satisfy the heart in the new order of things. 

No Church, no State emerges; and when we have extri- 
cated ourselves from all the embarrassments of the social 
problem, the oracle does not yet emit any light on the mode 
of individual life. A thousand negatives it utters, clear and 
strong on all sides; but the sacred affirmative it hides in the 
deepest abyss. 

We do not see that heroic resolutions will save men from 
those tides which a most fatal moon heaps and levels in the 
moral, emotive, and intellectual nature. It is certain that 
many dark hours, many imbecilities, periods of inactivity, 
solstices when we make no progress, but stand still —will 
occur. In those hours, we can find comfort in reverence of 
the highest power, and only in that. We never do quite 
nothing, or never need. It looks as if there-were much 
doubt, much waiting, to be endured by the best. Perhaps 
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there must be austere elections and determinations before 
any clear vision. 

No age and no person is destitute of the sentiment; but in 
actual history its illustrious exhibitions are interrupted and 
periodical,—the ages of belief, of heroic action, of intellectual 
activity, of men cast in a higher mould. 

But the sentiment that pervades a nation, the nation must 
react upon. It is resisted and corrupted by that obstinate 
tendency to personify and bring under the eyesight what 
should be the contemplation of Reason alone. The Under- 
standing will write out the vision in a Confession of Faith. 
Art will embody this vanishing Spirit in temples, pictures, 
sculptures, and hymns. The senses instantly transfer the 
reverence from the vanishing Spirit to this steadfast form. 
Ignorance and passion alloy and degrade. In proportion to 
a man’s want of goodness, it seems to him another and not 
himself; that: is to say, the Deity becomes more objective, 
until finally fat idolatry prevails. 

Of course the virtuous sentiment appears arrayed against 
the nominal religion, and the true men are hunted as 
unbelievers, and burned. Then the good sense of the people 
wakes up so far as to take tacit part with them, to cast off 
reverence for the Church; and there follows an age of 
unbelief. 

This analysis was inevitable and useful. But the sober 
eye finds something ghastly in this empiricism. At first, 
delighted with the triumph of the intellect, the surprise of 
the results and the sense of power, we are like hunters on 
the scent and soldiers who rush to battle: but when the 
game is run down, when the enemy lies cold in his blood at 
our feet, we are alarmed at our solitude; we would gladly 
recall the life that so offended us; the face seems no longer 
that of an enemy. 

I say the effect is withering; for, this examination result- 
ing in the constant detection of errors, the flattered under- 
standing assumes to judge all things, and to anticipate the 
same victories. In the activity of the understanding, the 
sentiments sleep. The understanding presumes in things 
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above its sphere, and, because it has exposed errors in a 
church, concludes that a church is an error; because it has 
found absurdities to which the sentiment of veneration is 
attached, sneers at veneration; so that analysis has run to 
seed in unbelief. There is no faith left. We laugh and 
hiss, pleased with our power in making heaven and earth a 
howling wilderness. 

Unlovely, nay, frightful, is the solitude of the soul which 
is without God in the world. To wander all day in the 
sunlight among the tribes of animals, unrelated to anything 
better; to behold the horse, cow, and bird, and to foresee an 
equal and speedy end to him and them; no, the bird, as it 
hurried by with its bold and perfect flight, would disclaim 
his sympathy, and declare him an outcast. To see men pur- 
suing in faith their varied action, warm-hearted, providing 
for their children, loving their friends, performing their 
promises,— what are they to this chill, houseless, fatherless, 
aimless Cain, the man who hears only the sound of his own 
footsteps in God’s resplendent creation? To him, it is no 
creation; to him, these fair creatures are hapless spectres: 
he knows not what to make of it. To him, heaven and 
earth have lost their beauty. How gloomy is the day, and 
upon yonder shining pond, what melancholy light! I cannot 
- keep the sun in heaven, if you take away the purpose that 
animates him. The ball, indeed, is there, but his power'to 
cheer, to illuminate the heart as well as the atmosphere, is 
gone forever. It is a lamp-wick for meanest uses. The 
words, great, venerable, have lost their meaning; every 
thought loses all its depth, and has become mere surface. 

But religion has an object. It does not grow thin or 
robust with the health of the votary. The object of adora- 
tion remains forever unhurt and identical. We are in 
transition, from the worship of the fathers which enshrined 
the law in a private and personal history to a worship which 
recognizes the true eternity of the law, its presence to you 
and me, its equal energy in what is called brute nature as in 
what is called sacred history. The next age will behold 
God in the ethical laws —as mankind begins to see them in 
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this age, self-equal, self-executing, instantaneous, and self- 
affirmed, needing no voucher, no prophet, and no miracle 
besides their own irresistibility—and will regard natural 
history, private fortunes and politics, not for themselves as 
we have done, but as illustrations of those laws, of that 
beatitude and love. Nature is too thin a screen; the glory 
of the One breaks in everywhere. 

Every movement of religious opinion is of profound 
importance to politics and social life; and this of to-day has 
the best omens as being of the most expansive humanity, 
since it seeks to find in every nation and creed the imperish- 
able doctrines. 

I find myself always struck and stimulated by a good 
anecdote, any trait of heroism, of faithful service. I do not 
find that the age or country makes the least difference; no, 
nor the language the actors spoke, nor the religion which 
they professed, whether Arab in the desert, or Frenchman 
in the Academy. I see that sensible men and conscientious 
men all over the world were of one religion,— the religion 
of well-doing and daring, men of sturdy truth, men of 
integrity and feeling for others. My inference is, that there 
is a statement of religion possible which makes all scepticism 
absurd. 

The health and welfare of man consist in ascent from 
surfaces to solids; from occupation with details to knowi- 
edge of the design; from self-activity of talents, which lose 
their way by the lust of display, to the controlling and 
reinforcing of talents by the emanation of character. 

All that we call religion, all that saints and churches and 
Bibles from the beginning of the world have aimed at, is to 
suppress this impertinent surface-action, and animate man 
to central and entire action. The human race are afflicted 
with a St. Vitus’ dance; their fingers .nd toes, their mem- 
bers, their senses, their talents, are superfluously active, while 
the torpid heart gives no oracle. When that wakes, it will 
revolutionize the world. Let that speak, and all these rebels 
will fly to their loyalty. Now every man defeats his own 
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action, —professes this, but practices the reverse; with one 
hand rows, and with the other backs water. A man acts 
not from one motive, but from many shifting fears and short 
motives; it is as if he were ten or twenty less men than 
himself, acting at discord with one another, so that the 
result of most lives is zero. But when he shall act from 
one motive, and all his faculties play true, it is clear mathe- 
matically, is it not, that this will tell in the result as if 
twenty men had codéperated,— will give new senses, new 
wisdom of its own kind; that is, not more facts, nor new 
combinations, but divination, or direct intuition of the state 
of men and things? 

The lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, an 
emancipation from that anxiety which takes the joy out of 
all life. It teaches a great peace. -It comes itself from the 
highest place. It is that, which being in all sound natures, 
and strongest in the best and most gifted men, we know to 
be implanted by the Creator of men. . It is a commandment 
at every moment and in every condition of life to do the 
duty of that moment and to abstain from doing the wrong. 
And it is so near and inward and constitutional to each, that 
no commandment can compare with it in authority. All 
wise men regard it as the voice of the Creator himself. 

I know there are those to whom the question of what shall 
be believed is the more interesting because they are to pro- 
claim and teach what they believe. 

All positive rules, ceremonial, ecclesiastical, distinctions of 
race or of person are perishable; only those distinctions hold 
which are in the nature of things not matters of positive 
ordinance. As the earth we stand upon is not imperishable, 
but is chemically resolvable into gases and nebula, so is the 
universe an infinite series of planes, each of which is a false 
bottom ; and, whei we think our feet are planted now at last 
on adamant, the slide is drawn out from under us. 

We must reconcile ourselves to the new order of things. 
But is ita calamity? The poet Wordsworth greeted even 
the steam-engine and railroads ; and when they came into his 
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poetic Westmoreland, bisecting every delightful valley, de- 
forming every consecrated grove, yet manned himself to say : 


“Tn spite of all that Beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in man’s art, and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o’er his brother Space, 
Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer sublime.” 


And we can keep our religion, despite of the violent rail- 
roads of generalization, whether French or German, that 
block and intersect our old parish highways. 

In matters of religion, men eagerly fasten their eyes on 
the differences between their creed and yours, whilst the 
charm of the study is in finding the agreements and identi- 
ties in all the religions of men. 

What is essential to the theologian is, that whilst he is 
select in his opinions, severe in his search for truth, he shail 
be broad in his sympathies,— not to allow himself to be 
excluded from any church. He is to claim for his own 
whatever eloquence of St. Chrysostom or St. Jerome or 
St. Bernard, he has felt. So not less of Bishop Taylor 
or George Herbert or Henry Scougal. He sees that what is 
most effective in the writer is what is dear to his, the 
reader’s, mind. 

Be not betrayed into undervaluing the churches which 
annoy you .by their bigoted claims. They too were real 
churches. They answered to their times the same need as 
your rejection of them does to ours. The Catholic Church 
has been immensely rich in men and influences. Augus- 
tine, 4 Kempis, Fenélon, breathe. the very spirit which now 
fires you. So with Cudworth, More, Bunyan. I agree with 
them more than I disagree. I agree with their heart and 
motive ; my discontent is with their limitations and surface 
and language. Their statement is grown as fabulous as 
Dante’s Inferno. Their purpose is as real as Dante’s senti- 
ment and hatred of vice. Always put the best interpreta- 
tion on a tenet. Why not on Christianity, wholesome, sweet, 
and poetic? It is the record of a pure and holy soul, humble, 
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absolutely disinterested, a truth-speaker, and vent on serv- 
ing, teaching, and uplifting men. Christianity taught the 
capacity, the element, to love the All-perfect without a 
stingy bargain for personal happiness. It taught that to love 
him was happiness,— to love him in other’s virtues. 

An era in human history is the life of Jesus; and the 
immense influence for good leaves all the perversion and 
superstition almost harmless. Mankind have been subdued 
to the acceptance of his doctrine, and cannot spare the 
benefit of so pure a servant of truth and love. Of course a 
hero so attractive to the hearts of millions drew the hypo- 
crite and the ambitious into his train, and they used his 
name to falsify his history and undo his work. 

I fear that what is called religion, but is perhaps pew- 
holding, not obeys, but conceals the moral sentiment. I 
put it to this simple test: Is a rich rogue made to feel his 
roguery among divines or literary men? No? Then ’tis 
rogue again under the cassock. What sort of respect can 
these preachers or newspapers inspire by their weekly 
praises of texts and saints, when we know that they would 
say just the same things if Beelzebub had written the chap- 
ter, provided it stood where it does in the public opinion ? 

Anything but unbelief, anything but losing hold of the 
moral intuitions, as betrayed in the clinging to a form of 
devotion or a theological dogma, as if it was the liturgy, or 
the chapel, that was sacred, and not justice and humility, 
and the loving heart and serving hand. 

But besides the passion and interest which pervert is the 
shallowness which impoverishes. The opinions of men lose 
all worth to him who perceives that they are accurately pre- 
dictable trom the ground of their sect. Nothing is more 
rate, in any man, than an act of his own. 

The clergy are as like as peas. I cannot tell them apart. 
It was said: They have bronchitis because they read from 
their papers sermons with a near voice, and then, looking at 
the congregation, they try to speak with their far voice, and 
the shock is noxious. I think they do this, or the converse 
of this, with their thought. They look into Plato, or into 
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the mind, and then try to make parish mince-meat of the 
amplitudes and eternities, and the shock is noxious. It is 
the old story again: once we had wooden chalices and 
golden priests, now we have golden chalices and wooden 
priests. 

The clergy are always in danger of becoming wards and 
pensioners of the so-called producing classes. Their first 
duty is self-possession founded on knowledge. 

The man of practice or worldly force requires of the 
preacher a talent, a force, like his own; the same as his 
own, but wholly applied to the priest’s things. He does 
not forgive an application in the preacher to the mer- 
chant’s things. He wishes him to be such a one as he 
himself should have been, had he been priest. He is sin- 
cere and ardent in his vocation, and plunged in it. Let 
priest or poet be as good in theirs. Nobody forgives any 
’ over-estimate in you of them,—any over-estimate of what 
they do or have. 

The simple fact that the pulpit exists, that all over this 
country the people are waiting to hear a sermon on Sunday, 
assures that opportunity which is inestimable to young men, 
students of theology, for those large liberties. The exist- 
nee of the Sunday, and the pulpit, waiting for a weekly 
sermon, give him the very conditions, the oi crs he wanis. 
That must be filled, and he is armed to fill it. Let him 
value his talent as a door into Nature. Let him see his 
performances only as limitations. Then, over all, let him 
value the sensibility that receives, that loves, that dares, 
that affirms. 

There are always plenty of young, ignorant people,— 
though some of them are seven, and some of them seventy 
years old,— wanting peremptorily instruction; but, in the 
usual averages of parishes, only one person that is qualified 
to give it. It is only that person who concerns me,— him 
only that I see. The others are very amiable and promising, 
but they are only neuters in the hive,—every one a possible 
royal bee, but not now significant. It does not signify what 
they say or think to-day; ’tis the cry and the babble of the 
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nursery,— and their only virtue, docility. Buckminster, 
Channing, Dr. Lowell, Edward Taylor, Parker, Bushnell, 
Chapin,— it is they who have been necessary, and the opin- 
ions of the floating crowd of no importance whatever. 

I do not love sensation-preaching,— the personalities for 
spite, the hurrah for our side, the review of our appearances 
and what others say of us! That you may read in the 
gazette. We come to church properly for self-examination, 
for approach to principles to see how it stands with ws, with 
the deep and dear facts of right and love. At the same 
time, it is impossible to pay no regard to the day’s events, to 
the public opinion of the times, to the stirring shouts of 
parties, to the calamities and prosperities of our town and 
country ; to war and peace, new events, great personages, to 
good harvests, new resources, to bankruptcies, famines and 
desolations. We are not stocks or stones, we are not think- 
ing machines, but allied to men around us, as really, though 
not quite so visibly, as the Siamese brothers. And it were 
inhuman to affect ignorance or indifference on Sundays to 
what makes our blood beat and our countenance dejected 
Saturday or Monday. 

No, these are fair tests to try our doctrines by, and see if 
they are worth anything in life. The value of a principle is 
the number of things it will explain; and there is no good 
theory of disease which does not at once suggest a cure. 

Man proposes, but God disposes. We shall not very long 
have any part or lot in this earth in whose affairs we so 
hotly mix, and where we feel and speak so energetically of 
our country and our cause. It is a comfort to reflect that 
the gigantic evils which seem to us so mischievous and so 
incurable will at last end themselves, and rid the world of 
their presence, as all crime sooner or later must. 

But be that event for us soon or late, we are not excused 
from playing our short part in the best manner we can, no 
matter how insignificant our aid may be. Our children will 
be here, if we arc not; and their children’s history will be col- 
ored by our action. But if we have no children, or if the 
events in which we have taken our part shall not see their 
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solution until a distant future, there is yet a deeper fact; that 
as much justice as we can see and practise is useful to men 
and imperative, whether we can see it to be usefui or not. 

The essential ground of a new book or a new sermon is a 
new spirit. The author has a new thought, sees the sweep 
of a more comprehensive tendency than others are aware of ; 
falters never, but takes the victorious tone. For power is 
not so much shown in talent, but in tone. And if I had to 
counsel a young preacher, I should say: When there is any 
difference felt between the foot-board of the pulpit and the 
floor of the parlor, you have not yet said that which you 
should say. 

Inspiration will have advance, affirmation, the forward 
foot, the ascending state; it will be an opener of doors; it 
will invent its own methods: the new wine will make the 
bottles new. Spirit is motive and ascending. Only let there 
be a deep observer, and he will make light of new shop and 
new circumstance that afflict you; new shop, or old cathe- 
dral, itis all one to him. He will find the circumstance not 
altered, as deep.a cloud of mystery on the cause, as dazzling 
a glory on the invincible law. Given the insight, and he 
will find as many beauties and heroes and strokes of genius 
close by him as Dante or Shakespeare beheld. A vivid 
thought brings the power to paint it; and in proportion to 
the depth of its source is the force of its projection. We are 
happy and enriched; we go away invigorated, assisted each 
in our own work, however different, and sha‘! not forget to 
come again for new impulses. 

The supposed embarrassments to young clergymen exist 
only to feeble wills. They need not consider them. The 
differences of opinion, the strength of old sects or timorous 
literalists, since it is not armed with prisons or fagots, as in 
ruder times or countries, is not worth considering, except as 
furnishing a needed stimulus. That gray deacon or respect- 
able matron with Calvinistic antecedents, you can readily 
see, could not have presented any obstacle to the march of 
St. Bernard or of George Fox, of Luther or of Theodore 
Parker. 
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And though I observe the deafness to counsel among men- 
yet the power of sympathy is always great; and affirmative 
discourse, presuming assent, will often obtain it, when 
argument would fail. Such, too, is the active power of 
good temperament. Great sweetness of temper neutralizes 
such vast amounts of acid! As for position, the position is 
always the same,—insulting the timid, and not taken by 
storm, but flanked, I may say, by the resolute, simply by 
minding their own affair. Speak the affirmative ; emphasize 
your choice by utter ignoring of all that you reject, seeing 
that opinions are temporary, but convictions uniform and 
eternal,— seeing that a sentiment never loses its pathos or its 
persuasion, but is youthful after a thousand years. 

The inevitable course of remark for us, when we meet 
each other for meditation on life and duty, is not so much 
the enjoining of this or that cure or burning out of our 
errors of practice as simply the celebration of the power and 
beneficence amidst which and by which we live, not critical, 
but affirmative. 

All civil mankind have agreed in leaving one day for con- 
templation against six for practice. I hope that day will 
keep its honor and its use. A wise man advises that we 
should see to it that we read and speak two or three reason- 
able words, every day, amid the crowd of affairs and the noise 
of trifles. I should say boldly that we should astonish every 
day by a beam out of eternity; retire a moment to the grand 
secret we carry in our bosom of inspiration from heaven. 
But certainly on this seventh let us be the children of 
liberty, of reason, of hope; refresh the sentiments; think as 
spirits think, who belong to the universe, whilst our feet 
walk in the streets of a little town, and our hands work in a 
small knot of affairs. We shall find one result, I am sure,— 
a certain originality and a certain haughty liberty proceed- 
ing out of our retirement and self-communion, which streets 
can never give, infinitely removed from all vaporing and 
bravado, and which yet is more than a match for any physi- 
cal resistance. 

It is true that which they say of our New England 
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cestrum, which will never let us stand or sit, but drives us 
like mad through the world. The calmest and most pro- 
tected life cannot save us. We want some intercalated 
days, to bethink us, and to derive order to our life from the 
heart. That should be the use of the Sabbath,—to check this 
headlong racing, and put us in possession of ourselves once 
more, for love or for shame. 

The Sabbath changes its forms from age to age, but the 
-ubstantial benefit endures. We no longer recite the old 
creeds of Athanasius or Arius, of Calvin or Hopkins. The 
forms are flexible, but the uses not less real. The old heart 
remains as ever with its old human duties. The-old intellect 
still lives, to pierce the shows to the core. Truth is simple, 
and will not be antique; is ever present, and insists on 
being of this age and of this moment. Here is thought, and 
love and truth and duty, new as on the first day of Adam 
and of angels. 

“There are two pairs of eyes in man; and it is requisite 
that the pair which are beneath should be closed when the 
pair that are above them perceive; and that when the pair 
above are closed, those which are beneath are opened.” The 
lower eyes see only surfaces and effects, the upper eyes 
behold causes and the connection of things. And when we 
go alone, or come into the house of thought and worship, we 
come with purpose to be disabused of appearances, to see 
realities, the great lines of our destiny, to see that life has 
no caprice or fortune, is no hopping squib, but a growth 
after immutable laws under beneficent influences the most 
immense. The Church is open to great and small in all 
nations; and how rare and lofty, how unattainable, are the 
aims it labors to set before men! We come to educate, 
come to isolate, to be abstractionists; in fine, to open the 
upper eyes to the deep mystery of cause and effect, to know 
that though ministers of justice and power fail, Justice and 
Power fail never. The open secret of the world is the art 
of subliming a private soul with inspirations from the great 
and public and divine Soul from which we live. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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TRUTHS AND ERRORS OF PANTHEISM. 


In these latter days, Religion is attacked on all sides. Her 
most dangerous foes, however, are not those whom she has 
combated in the past,— those who bluntly denied that there 
was any God at all. Avowed atheists are to-day rare spec- 
tacles. Men have come to see that, whatever presumption 
there is in affirming a God, there is equal presumption in 
denying God. The world has come to see that whatever 
objections it may find to the God of current theology, never- 
theless, as John Stuart Mill has said, “ The laws of Nature 
do not account for their own origin.” The opposition to 
religion has therefore taken a less pronounced, but subtler 
and more dangerous, position. In one quarter, it would 
checkmate religion by declaring the object of its search 
utterly unknowable. In another quarter, it would emascu- 
late the old faith by exscinding from the idea of Deity its 
most essential attributes, until the sacred name of olden 
time becomes but a swelling figure of modern rhetoric. 
The tender and revered word, which the worship of ages is 
centred on, is used as of old; but, when we seek what sense 
is attached to it, we find it but an ambitious appellation, 
expressing only the sum total of matter and force, the most 
abstract principles of Nature, or the last and most refined 
product of the evolution of the race. 

It is this phase of thought that I purpose to consider in 
the present article. The current of speculation of late has 
run with most noticeable strength in a direction which, if 
carried out to its logical result, would remove from the idea 
of God his personal character, and give us, instead, one or 
another form of Pantheism. It was against the personality 
of the Deity that Matthew Arnold made his principal 
assault in his recent books. It was the same truth that was 
the object of Strauss’ polemic in his Old Faith and the New. 
In its stead, he would present us as the proper object of 
adoration, the All or the Universum. Of this, to be sure, 
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we cannot, as he is aware, predicate consciousness or reason. 
But, then, it has order and law; and so he demands for it “a 
new and true piety, as the devout of old did for their God.” 
Renan, similarly, would present to us as God the Infinite 
Substance, the Absolute Ideal, that which is and endures. 
But if it be asked, “Is this Absolute Being free, is he con- 
scious?” Retian would answer, “ Yes and No are equally 
inapplicable to such questions.” 

Or, if we look at the tendency of scientific investigation, 
we find the same tide there. The danger popularly appre- 
hended from modern scientific heresies is that they lead 
to materialism. The well-informed, however, know that 
modern science believes as little in matter as its opponents. . 
Though it may trace all the mysteries of life and all the 
achievements of reason, and even the noblest and most 
ethereal spiritual qualities, back to the matter in which they 
originally had all their promise and potency, yet this matter, 
to the philosophical scientist of to-day, is but the symbol of 
a still unknown something beyond. 

But modern science does exert a powerful influence preju- 
dicial to a belief in the personality of God. The invariability 
of law which science discloses; the evolutional rather than 
creational processes of world-making which it points to; the 
identity of matter and force ; the common origin of all living 
species, not excepting man, from one developmental germ, 
which it more and more strongly leans toward,—all these 
things exert a subtle influence, which conducts speculation 
rather toward some form of Pantheism than toward the exist- 
ence and action of a divine personal Will. The materialistic 
theories that derive life and mind from matter, when ana- 
lyzed, logically result in making the whole universe latently 
alive and germinally intelligent, reaching on the path of 
science the same conception that Fichte and Schelling 
reached in the iast century on the path of philosophy,— the 
conception of God or Nature, as we choose to call it, as one 
omnipresent life, sleeping in the stone, dreaming in the ani- 
mal, waking to consciousness at last in man. Even the cham- 
pions of faith have not infrequently joined with the move- 
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ment, and, like Mr. Picton, argued in favor of what they 
call a Christian Pantheism, as a desirable modification of 
present religion. 

Now, it must be confessed at the outset, that with many 
the doctrine of the personality of God has assumed very 
gross and carnal forms. Matthew Arnold’s charge is indeed 
too true,—that current religion not infrequently represents 
God “as a magnified and non-natural man.” 

Though in general God is credited with omnipotence and 
perfection, yet in detail he is too often spoken of as exhibit- 
ing the passions and infirmities of human beings: now 
angry at men, now appeased, now jealous, now perplexed, 
now scheming plans of salvation whereby to circumvent the 
action of his own laws and man’s perversity. Actual hu- 
manity, with all its imperfections, is made the model of 
Divinity; and the-attributes of the Perfect are run in the 
flawed and petty mould of the creature. The idea of Divine 
Personality has even, with some, been confounded with that 
of corporeality, and the God who is Omnipresent Spirit: is 
represented with the bodily members of a man. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that in Pantheism there is 
something beautiful, fascinating, and even, at the first glance, 
more reverential and meet. As soon as we begin to study 
Pantheism, we discern in the system elements that it is not 
strange should powerfully attract devout natures. To be- 
hold in every plant that buds and brute that breathes, in 
the piled mountain rock and in the wheeling stars the God- 
head itself, living and moving,— what seems more pro- 
foundly religious than this? To sing the Divine, as the 
Brahmans of old did, as the one soul diffused in all 
things,— sparkling in the dew-drop, imaged in the sleeping 
lake, light of flame and sunbeam, the Reason of reason, 
perpetual incarnation in all fleshly shapes, in creatures 
twined and wove in thousand forms, the One Substance and 
the Infinity of figure, claiming all sacred names as his own, 
. nameless in his Abysmal Mystery,— what is there, it would 
seem at the first blush, more captivating, what more nobly 
expressive of the rapturous adoration that befits the pious 
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soul, than this mystic faith that floods the whole world with 
Divinity ? 

And there is even a great and vital truth that is the 
secret support, the constant inspiration of Pantheism. 

“God is Spirit,” are the significant words of Jesus. Not 
“q@ spirit,” as our translation erroneously reads, but Spirit, 
the One All-Spirit. He is not a being, but Being. He is 
not a life, but Life. He is not a greater individual among 
minor individualities, he is not a single gigantic self among 
countless inferior selves, but the All in all, the One Reality, 
through which all individualities, all selves, all phenomena, 
derived originally their reality, and by whose power they 
are sustained in existence. 

Current theology has represented God as a being separate 
from the world; one who labored over matter, as over an 
independent and refractory substance; one who, when he had 
completed his creation, withdrew to his heaven, and came 
down to earth thereafter only on flying visits, to overlook 
and set right the working of the mundane machinery. But 
how insufficient, either for the satisfaction of the intellect or 
the needs of the heart, is such a conception of Deity! God 
outside the world! As Goethe has well said :— 


“What kind of a God would he be who only pushes the universe from 
without ? 
Who turns the all of things round and round on his finger? 
It would befit him rather to move the world from within ; 
To take Nature up into himself, and let himself down into Nature, 
So that whatever lives and moves and has its being in him 
Never loses his power, never misses his spirit.” 


Here is, indeed, a great truth, and to remind the world of 
it is the mission of Pantheism. We attain to no adequate 
conception of God while we think there is anything in exist- 
ence which has come there without the permission of God, 
anything which sustains itself without the support of his 
power, anything which was born except out from the Being, 
as well as by the will of God. As long as we imagine that 
there is any beauty or goodness or power of which he is not 
the source, any chemic atom of which he is not the substan- 
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tiality, any protoplasmic cell which is not the temple of his 
abiding place, we fail to realize the truth of his omnipres- 
ence. To the open-eyed, the elements are as his shadow 
cast on the screen of space, each form a crystallized thought, 
each natural event an incident of divine autobiography. 
Religion exhibits but little insight,—I may even say, but 
little prudence,—if she still allows Nature an existence sep- 
arate from God and independent. of him. For science is 
showing more and more clearly each day how close and 
constant is the connection of matter and spirit. Science is 
presenting the universe to us not as a dead, inert machine, 
but as a living, intelligent organism, spontaneous in its 
activity, unchanging in its eternal laws. If Faith would 
not see God crowded out of the universe by the steady 
extension of the: realm of fixed order and physical condi- 
tions, if it would not allow soul to be iooked upon as a 
mere product of the matter in connection with which it 
invariably manifests itself, it must carry the war into the 
enemy’s country,— yes, it should seize his whole domain. 
It must make a Conscious Self the life and essence of all 
things. It must exhibit Mind as the root and substance of 
Matter, and all forms of Force as but manifestations of the 
Divine to the senses. It must say with Shelley :— 


“ Throughout the varied and eternal world, 
Soul is the only element. The block 
That for immortal ages has remained 
The moveless pillar of a mountain’s weight 
Is active, living Spirit.” 

Is Theism, then, to be surrendered to Pantheism? By no 
means. ; 

It is well for the religious man to be filled with the 
thought of God; but it is not advisable that he should be, 
like Spinoza, God-intoxicated. This is the error of Panthe- 
ism, that the great truth of the Divine Omnipresence which 
it emphasizes is strained to unreasonable excess. The Pan- 
theist is not satisfied to recognize God, as the intelligent 
Theist does, as “Him in whom and through whom and by 
whom are all things,” but he must make God and the all of 
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things absolutely identical. The two, says the Pantheist, are 

but two names for one and the same thing, two forces of one 

unit. There is but this one reality. Matter and Mind are 

but appearances. The gravity of the stone and the thought 

of the man are but modes of the one substance. Their reality 

is but seeming. Man’s freedom is but a deceit. Only one’ 
thing has real existence,— that unknown essence of which 

physical force and rational soul are but symbols, each 

equally and indifferently true and equally and indifferently 

false. 

In this absolute equation of God with the sum total of 
things is the root-error of Pantheism. And from it are 
unfolded naturally and logically three false consequences : — 

1. God is no greater than the sum of the material uni- 
verse and its inherent properties and forces. 

2. God so entirely fills all as to leave no room for man’s 
real substantial existence, freedom, or independent con- 
sciousness. 

3. Spirit is not recognized as supplying any more truthful 


image or type of God’s nature than matter, and personality 
is denied to God. 


The second and third errors may not be held at the same 
tir . by the Pantheist. But one or the other of them he is 
necessarily driven into. For if, under the two faces, God 
and the universe of things, there is only one reality, one 
mind, or one substance, then either man’s independent con- 
sciousness must be an illusion, a passing phase of the 
Divine; or, if human wills and thoughts be allowed real 
existence, what is called God must be merely a collective 
name for their sum total. 

Each of these three results of the Pantheistic system is, 
I maintain, erroneous. In any sound philosophy, God must 
be regarded as not merely coextensive with the all of things, 
but transcendent to all. More than all the starry galaxies 
is that measureless sea of Divinity in which they float as 
tiniest specks. More than all the hosts of creature lives is 
that abyss of Being from which they proceed. Reach the 
utmost bounds of Space and Time, and yet the radius of 
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God’s Infinity has but begun. Beyond the world of matter 
and the world of spirit, the sphere of Divinity extends with 
the same inexhaustible infiniteness, and from this never-fail- 
ing fountain constantly enlarges, beautifies, and spiritualizes 
the creation that lives by its inflowing tides. 

’ In any worthy conception of God, he is far more than the 
Material All: he is the potentiality of an undreamed of 
infinity of existence still lying latent. Nevertheless, this 
Omnipresence does not, in the Theistic system, degrade man 
into a mechanical automaton moved by the divine finger. 
The realm of human consciousness and action, though deriv- 
ing all its power from God’s assistance, is looked upon, in 
accordance with the clear testimony of every man’s instincts, 
as a realm to which God has, for his own high purposes, 
given permanent substantiality, and which he has put under 
man’s own direction and choice, within, of course, certain 
limits. 

If there is anything certain to man, it is his own individu- 
ality, his own personal consciousness as a distinct existence. 
If he can be deceived on this point, there is nothing that he 
can be certain of. To make man’s individual consciousness, 
as Pantheism does, a fragment of the Divine Mind, a pipe 
filled with the divine breath, a mere mode of manifestation 
of the Divine Substance, whose sense of separate personality 
is simply an illusion, is something that our consciousness 
repudiates. Our inextinguishable sense of our own self- 
hood requires us to recognize that in the all-embracing sea 
of Divinity the human soul is not lost, but finds itself, is 
not sunk, but raised to loftier power. As the forces of 
gravity, cohesion, chemistry, and electricity, play through 
every nook and corner of our frame, forming, indeed, our 
very physical substance, yet do not impede our freedom nor 
destroy our individuality, but rather are their very sources 
and instruments,—as the all-encompassing space is about and 
in every particular extended thing, forming its very condi- 
tion, so that the two coexist simultaneously and copresently, 
neither absorbing the other nor destroying its reality,— so 
God, the Omnipresent, closely enveloping us and intimately 
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pervading our bodies and souls,—as he does,— does not there- 
by extinguish our personality, but quickens, invigorates, and 
more nobly develops it by the nourishment of his indwelling 
Spirit. 

And as Theism affirms the reality and freedom of our 
human personality, so does it affirm the reality and freedom 
of the Divine Personality. This is the most significant dis- 
tinction between it and Pantheism. To the Theist, God is 
not some utterly unknown quantity, some impersonal force 
or substance; but God is Spirit, and, as Spirit, is, what is 
most essential in spirit, personal. 

But what do you mean when yow say that God is per- 
sonal? Ido not mean, of course, that God has a body or 
external form like a man, or a body of any kind. I say 
nothing about that. The personality of God expresses his 
spirituality, not his corporeality. It expresses the intelli- 
gence, freedom, and holiness which are the characteristic 
qualities of the one conscious Divine Self. 

Again, it should be premised and acknowledged that the 
assertion of the personality of God does not conflict with 
the existence in his Infinite Nature of an impersonal ele- 
ment or elements. As such elements are found in man, 
beneath the personal elements, so not unlikely it may be in 
God. In the rigidity of the elemental forces and substances, 
in the fixedness of natural iaws, there are perhaps to be 
seen intimations of this lower stratum of the Divine Nature. 
But as, in man, the personal is above the impersonal, and 
rules it, as the true man is to be seen not in the blind force 
nor even in the unconscious mind in him, but in the free 
consciousness of the higher self, so is it, I believe, with 
God. 

Nor, in calling God personal, would I have you understand 
that even Spirit, such as we know it in the human intelli- 
gence, freedom, or moral nature, gives us any exact or ade- 
quate image of God’s character. I have heard one of our 
profoundest thinkers confess that he had puzzled for years 
over the enigma how an Omnipotent God could arrive at 
self-consciousness. For consciousness in human experience 
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comes only with the encounter of the will with external 
nature. It is by conflict with something outside of our- 
selves that we become aware, at the same moment, of the 
outward object impressing and the self that receives the 
impression. Such an experience, however, is not to be 
imagined of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent. Neither can 
we justly think of God as going through the crude processes 
of sense-perception and reasoning that man employs. Emer- 
son once asked a friend if he supposed God saw him. “ No,” 
was the answer, “‘he dissolves me.” No dependence upon 
imperfect and intervenient sensory media, no slow and cum- 
brous reasoning processes are to be credited to God, but rather 
an intuitive, instantaneous, and perfect knowledge. _ Nor, 
again, can we attribute to God virtue. For that signifies 
some weakness in temptation overcome, at least the possi- 
bility of evil choice. The characteristic that we must attri- 
bute to the Divine is rather a perfect, eternal, and unchange- 
able holiness. 

Nevertheless, though there must be these and many other 
unlikenesses between the Divine Personality and any human 
personality, these terms, person and spirit, are those which 
most justly characterize God. There is nothing in the whole 
eweep of experience, thought, or fancy, that can give us so 
fit an image of God’s essential nature as the human soul. 
For there is nothing in nature more noble and exalted than 
it, no higher thing which can furnish us with a worthier 
attribute or a loftier conception. 

And we may say stil' more than this. We may say that 
human personality does give, if not an exact miniature, 
nevertheless a trustworthy type or similitude of the Divine 
Nature. As the image on the retina is by no means an 
exact reproduction of the object that it perceives, yet, by 
having parts and phases correspondent to every part and 
phase of the object, gives us a practically trustworthy 
knowledge of it; as the fin of a fish, though by no means a 
reproduction of the arm of a mammal, is a true representative 
of it and of its parts, in its own order of existence,— so the 
human personality may be taken as a practically trustworth y 
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informant, a true representative, as far as it is possible to 
have one in the realm of the finite, of the Infinite and the 
Perfect. To speak of the love, the wisdom, the volition, 
and the holiness of God, may not adequately express his real 
characteristics, but they are not unmeaning nor false phrases ; 
for there is in him that which, on an infinite and perfect 
scale, corresponds to all these. 

This is what I understand by the personality of God. 
And now why is it that this is asserted of God? Because 
almost every argument for his existence is also an argument 
for his personality. The naturalist, eg., as he examines 
Nature, finds that, wherever he may carry his investigations, 
intelligence has been before him. “There is really,” to 
quote what one of the wisest of them has himself called 
attention to, “a plan, a thoughtful plan, a plan which may 
be read in the relations which you and I and all living 
beings, scattered over the surface of the earth, hold to one 
another. ... The work of the naturalist consists only in an 
attempt to read more and more accurately a work in which 
he had no part, a work which displays the thought of a mind 
more comprehensive than his own.” 

It is this intelligent purpose, detected in the movements 
and phenomena of the world, that proclaims at once the 
existence and the personality of the Divine Creator. “ Pan- 
theism,” as the author of Lothair says, “is Atheism in 
Domino.” Nothing can be more monstrous than to represent 
a Creator as unconscious of creation. 

And the exquisite adaptations which the world reveals, 
not only show the working of an intelligent Mind, but, by 
their steady direction toward that which will contribute to 
the welfare and the happiness of created beings, they dis- 
close a boundless Love shining forth from radiant sky and 
teeming sea, breathing in the incense of the morn, lurking 
in snow-flake and seed-vessel and the grimy bowels of the 
earth. 

Or, if we turn to human experience, and watch the play of 
the social forces, the tragedies of private and public life, the 
teachings of history, the struggles of the searchers after 
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truth, the martyrdoms of the just, we cannot miss recogniz- 
ing a moval element, which claims at the outset man’s 
allegiance, and which he eventually finds constitutes the 
corner-stone of every stable edifice, the rock on which 
unholy schemes go to pieces, 2ad which even in defeat 
holds itself erect, sustained by its confident and rarely mis 
taken anticipation of final triumph. Inteiligence, Love, 
Justice,— these are the three great powers whose holy alli- 
ance rules the world. 

What are these? Abstractions! Impersonal forces! 
Unconscious principles! So some would have us believe. 
Matthew Arnold for example, after exhibiting with signal 
distinctness the testimony of experience to the steady work- 
ing of just and holy energy in all phases and quarters of 
human life, would have us look upon it as simply “a stream 
of tendency that makes for righteousness.” 

But to let our thoughts stop here with the impersonal is 
to leave our conceptions but half-finished. Love, justice, 
righteousness, are not independent things, but qualities of 
beings, and, like all qualities, have no actual existence 
independent of the beings in which they inhere. If experience 
is to be our guide, certainly we can say nothing else. We 
may talk of them as abstract principles or laws, but where 
have we ever seen them or known them ezcept in the rela- 
tions which exist among conscious beings? Love is always 
the action of a loving person; intelligence, the property 
of an intelligent being; righteousness, the conduct of a 
righteous one. If there were no such agents, there could 
be no such principles, or they would have no operation. A 
thing cannot love. A substance cannot know. An uncon- 
scious force cannot discern the difference between right 
and wrong, or feel the sentiments of justice. Only persons 
are capable of these, and give the field for their action. 

Especially does the mora! element in all its phases imply 
conscious personality as its subject or object. For the fun- 
damental principle in determining the righteousness or un- 
righteousness of any act is, What was the motive that 
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prompted it? No event in itself, without reference to the 
purpose which brought it about, has any moral quality what- 
soever. But, to find motive and purpose, we must first find 
a conscious person. Outside of intelligent mind, motive 
and purpose have no existence. When Matthew Arnold 
affirms, then, in opposition to the personal God of the He- 
brews, “a Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,” he must either say that this result which we call 
righteousness is not righteous to the “ Power not-ourselves ” 
which makes it, but only an effect of no moral significance 
at all in its own eyes; or else, if the righteousness is right- 
eous to its Cause, then that ** Causal Power not-ourselves” 
must be conscious and personal. 

All these conceptions, then, of an infinite intelligence, of 
a perfect love, and of a spotless holiness, which nature and 
human experience suggest as we look out upon the world, 
imply a Divine Personal Being whose qualities they are. 

Let us look inward into our own hearts, and the same truth 
is suggested. We are the honored possessors of noble spiritual 
qualities,— reason, affection, will, sense of right and wrong. 
These are the most consummate flowers of kosmic life, the 
high prerogatives that put us at the summit of creation. 
But from whence have they come? The laws of: thought can 
find no adequate cause for them, unless they exist in man’s 
Creator also, in infinitely vaster quantity and more perfect 
quality than in him, the creature. From what source could 
we receive these qualities, if He has them not? Nowhere 
beneath man are they found. Matter exhibits them not. 
And no combination of unconscious matter could bring out 
in the whole what was contained in no part. From nothing 
comes nothing. This is the law of thought and the canon 
of science. That the human life should be able to know 
and plan and will, and the Divine Life from which he came 
not be able to,— this is surely incredible. 

But is it not limiting God,—it will, doubtless, be ob- 
jected,— thus to conceive of him as personal? Is it not even 
degrading him to the level of our own imperfect humanity ? 
Is not such an attribute as personality incompatible with the 
4 
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Infinity which is the characteristic trait of Deity? It seems 
to us not,—at least, that is, when the matter is properly 
understood. No word can be found in our own or any lan- 
guage, by which intelligently to describe God, which is not 
derived from some object of our experience, and which does 
not, explicitly or implicitly suggest likeness between him 
and some finite thing. And of all such words, of all such 
things, none of them are loftier and more worthy than those 
derived from the conscious life of the soul. The human 
spirit may be to the Infinite but as a pool by the roadside to 
the gigantic sun. Nevertheless, like that, the image which 
it reflects, though infinitely diminished in its proportions, 
may yet directly and not inaccurately mirror the glorious 
and mighty Original presented to it. 

In the ascription of personality to God, I fail to see any- 
thing necessarily limiting or dwarfing him. The highest 
things in Nature are not those most impersonal, most abstract, 
with fewest qualities, but precisely those which are most 
complex, possessed of most numerous attributes. Do man’s 
personality and intelligence constitute a limitation and an 
imperfection in him? If so, then by losing his intelligence 
and personality he would attain to a higher development. 
The fact is that determinations of traits, specialization of 
qualities or organization, individualization of character, are 
not limitations or negations, impoverishments nor preven- 
tions of perfection. On the contrary, the more qualities and 
attributes, the more individualized a being is, then the more 
free, the less limited in range and power, the richer and 
higher and more perfect it is. It is by this multiplication 
and specialization of parts and faculties that the plant stands 
above the stone in the scale of being, the animal above the 
plant, and man above all. As you take away qualities and 
determinations, you sink from the human to the brute, from 
the brute to the plant, from the living to the lifeless. And 
as in the scale of beings in the universe, so also in individual 
development. In the progress of infancy to youth, and youth 
to manhood, perfection is approached by increase of qualities 
and determinations; e.g., by continual specialization and 
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individualization. So also in God, personality is not a limi- 
tation, but one of the means of his Divine Perfection. 

Nor is the Infinity of God in any way inconsistent with his 
personality. His Infinity is found in those attributes of his 
which are quantitative, such as his Omnipotence, Omnipres- 
ence, Omniscience. His qualitative attributes — Conscious- 
ness, Holiness, Love—are not to be called infinite, but rather 
perfect. The expansion of a power to the infinite is not to 
be considered as robbing it of all definite character. Neither 
the necessities of thought nor the requirements of religious 
reverence compel us to conceive, or would justify us in con- 
ceiving, God as infinite in the sense opposed to his posses- 
sion of personality; namely, in the sense of being completely 
unlimited and indeterminate, the negation of everything 
finite. The true idea of the Infinite, as John Stuart Mill 
showed against Hamilton, is a positive conception,— that 
which is more than any finite. An infinite curve, such as 
an hyperbola, e.g., is not a curve which has no finite part, 
element, or end, but one which, starting in the finite, 
stretches out beyond any finite bound. Its infinity does not 
render it wholly characterless, indeterminate, or unknow- 
able. On the contrary, although we cannot, of course, reach 
in imagination to infinity, yet we know something of what 
must be the character of the hyperbola even at infinity. 
We know that even at infinity its course is governed by the 
same equation and definition under which it started. So 
God’s infinity in power, duration, and extent, does not pre- 
vent his character from being known or having determinate 
qualities or even definite personal traits. It simply removes 
the finite bound as respects quantity, leaving the qualitative 
attributes untouched. 

But may not God’s nature be so high above man’s and all 
the elements of human nature as to be above personality? 

That is a possibility which we cannot deny any more than 
we can affirm it. That is a proposition to which, indeed, in 
the words of Renan, “ Yes and No are equally inapplicable.” 
If there be such a thing, we can, of course, have no idea 
what it is like. What we know is this,— viz., personality is 
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the highest form of existence of which we can have expe- 
rience or form any definite conception. It is not improbable 
that God’s being has ranges of existence and character far 
above personality as it appears in man. The real essence of 
the Divine Being may lie far higher. But, if thus, much 
more than person, this does by no means prevent his being at 
least personal. It would rather imply this. 

It is not only unreasonable in the light of common-sense, 
but inconsistent with the facts of science, to suppose that 
the being who infinitely exceeds all our highest ranges of 
consciousness can be without a consciousness and personality. 
Certainly, it seems to me, we may fairly look upon the 
conscious personality, confessedly the very acme of crea- 
tion’s achievements, as clearly showing the direction in which 
(mentally prolonging the infinite curve) the hidden divine 
focus must lie. We may justly recognize in the spiritual 
nature of man a speaking guide-post of the course in which 
we should proceed in our search for the Unknowable Foun- 
tain of Deity. The human soul is the glorious symbol and 
shadowing forth of the Divine, declaring to us that we should 
not look downward toward brute matter for our God, but up 
toward something more intelligent than any intelligence, 
more spiritual than any spirit. 

Unless, then, we shut the door completely and forcibly in 
the face of that Divine Existence which in all space and time 
forces itself upon our attention, unless we make of God an 
empty sound, symbol of an infinite blank, an indeterminate 
mystery, we must shadow forth his Divineness by the use of 
the highest attributes that we have,— namely, those of con- 
scious personality. 

It is in vain to expect to solve all the mysteries of the 
divine attributes. Whatever enigmas and even seeming 
contradictions lie here, the most certain thing about this 
difficult matter is this,—that all the instincts of our religious 
nature demand a living Thou to whom this human J may 
look and speak, a conscious friend to whom man may turn in 
distress, whose blessed approval he may have to reward him 
when faithful, whose displeasure shall be to him the thing 
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most of all to be shunned. If attributes of Infinity and 
Absoluteness cannot be reconciled with such a Divine Per- 
sonality, let us surrender the former rather than the latter. 
Philosophical considerations may perhaps strongly suggest 
the metaphysical attributes. But the tender spiritual traits 
are absolutely essential to the life of religion. The entire 
circle of religious acts and ceremonies has and must have, for 
its centre, a person. To know God as a friend, and to feel 
him not afar off,— this is the inextinguishable longing of the 
spirit. In hours of joy, we desire one who can hear and 
accept the grateful song of the soul. In times of sorrow 
and trial, we need the Comforter whom we may call by the 
name of the Father, and find rest in the consciousness of his 
love and sympathy. When we march forth to battle against 
boastful and menacing iniquity, it is a personal Witness and 
Sustainer to whom we lift up our cry, and from whom we 
would draw courage. If there be no conscious Mind and 
Heart above, what mockeries are these works of praise and 
prayer and loyal obedience, that constitute the sublimest 
deeds of life! What love can we cherish toward a God 
incapable of desiring or returning our affections; what 
loyalty, toward a Power that is not aware whether we obey 
or disobey it, that pursues its appointed way without regard 
for the ill or good of those who serve it? How is it possible 
to revere that which we are not allowed to call, or think of, 
as either righteous or holy? No blind force, however 
mighty, no mere law, however exact or universal, is worthy 
of man’s sincere adoration. No matter how exquisite the 
products, if the work is all done without consciousness, 
without purpose, it cannot command any high reverence. 
As Jacobi has said: “That which in opposition to fate 
makes God into a true God is called foresight. Where it is, 
there alone is reason; and where reason is, is foresight. 
Foresight in itself is spirit; and to that only which is of 
spirit do those feelings of admiration, awe, and love which 
announce its existence, correspond.” 

Neither can any aimless motion, however universal, nor 
any senseless block of matter, however enormous, claim to 
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stand higher in the qualities that deserve worship than the 
soul’s ever-living conscious personality. Nay! It cannot 
even stand as high. To worship an wnconscious substance, 
though it be the stuff of the whole Kosmos, is an idolatry, 
essentially as unbefitting a reasonable being as the adoration 
of the pettier blocks of wood and stone to which the savage 
bows. And to worship an Abstraction, however beautiful or 
- exalted in its ideality, is the nonsense of him who mistakes 
words for things. The only being man can rightly worship 
is the Personal God, the living and conscious Spirit, who is 
the Unity in which is joined Perfect Wisdom, Perfect Love, 
and Perfect Holiness. JAMES T. BIxBy. 


CE ADWICK ON “THE FAITH OF REASON.” * 


There are two very different views of the preacher’s func- 
tion, and, accordant with them, two different modes of exer- 
cising that function. We will call them the ecclesiastical 
and the independent. The one regards the preacher as the 
steward and trustee of sacred traditions, which he may 
administer with more or less latitude of interpretation, but 
may not neglect or set aside. Let no one think lightly of 
this trust, nor lightly of the preacher who so interprets his 
vocation; the preacher in whom reverence is more active 
than curiosity, who, conscious of no dissent from old beliefs 
and no call to explore new fields of enquiry, is content to 
deliver, with such illustration and enforcement as he may, 
the received doctrine of his Church. Such a one, if he does 
not extend the horizon of spiritual vision, may yet render 
good service by keeping the ancient verities in gracious 
remembrance. 

The other view regards the preacher as bound by no con- 
ventions and tied to no past; free to roam wherever his 
genius may lead, and free to utter whatever he thinks he 
has found, or whatever his musing may prompt. 

Approved or not, this way of viewing and handling his 
vocation gives the preacher an undeniable advantage in the 


*The Faith of Reason. A Series of Discourses on the Leading Topics of Religivn. 
By John W. Chadwick. 
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range of his topics and in breadth of treatment; and can 
hardly fail, with equal talent, to furnish more living and 
eloquent discourse than is apt to result from the straiter 
method. On the other hand, it demands in the preacher a 
greater amount of ability and thought, and taxes more 
severely his mental powers. 

Mr. Chadwick, whom all who know him admire as an elo- 
quent writer and a graceful poet, and who in Brooklyn has 
charge of no traditional pulpit, possesses the ability which 
such freedom demands, and produces in abundance the sort of 
work which such freedom inspires. Of all preachers occupy- 
ing regular pulpits as distinguished from lecture-platforms, 
he seems to have most completely emancipated himself from 
pulpit conventions. His discourses are prefaced with no 
Biblical texts, and exhibit little or nothing of the tone and 
style which we are wont to associate with pulpit-teaching. 
Free, original, brave, manly speech is here, never prosy, 
always earnest, often curiously apt, and sometimes swelling 
with its theme into fervid eloquence. 

The production of the six discourses which compose the 
present volume, within the space of little more than the 
same number of weeks, irrespective of their merits, gives 
proof of a very creditable industry. But, when we consider 
their quality, we marvel. For what sermons of the day can 
compare with these in richness, force, and beauty? Viewing 
them in their moral aspect, what most impresses us is the 
robust faith and deep sincerity which pervade them. This 
is no sceptic, no spirit that denies; still less a passive 
receiver of “a creed outwern”; no seemer, no trifler, but 
thoroughly in earnest, an affirmative spirit, a man of convic- 
tions, a believer. We tay not concur with his beliefs, but 
it is the fact of fuith, not its topics, that imports. 

Mr. Chadwick's stv!e is {ree from mannerism, and yet it is 
idiomatic. The v.-idness, the directness which the writer’s 
earnestness breathes into it, bring him personally near to us. 
It is often said of a good portrait that it seems as if the 
person portrayed would step out of the canvas. We have 
here and there the same feeling in reading these sermons: 
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it seems as if the preacher were stepping out of his page. 
Take this, for example : — 


The Spiritualist and the Swedenborgian frequently plead the comfort 
of their views as a ground of their validity. Here is no argument, rather 
a bribe. If I were sure that comfort is the chief end of man, then it 
would be an argument. But I am not sure of this: no one is sure of it. 
Nor do I want a world with so much comfort in it that. there is no room 
for courage, none for simple endurance; since, without the opportunity 
for these, humanity would shrivel to a fraction of its present amplitude. 
That a doctrine is comforting cannot prove that it is true in such a world 
as this, where the unseen power is not always soft with us, but sometimes 
stern enough. As with special forms, so with the general doctrine [of 
immortality]: its truth has been inferred from its comfortable aspect. I 
find a better argument for it in the fact that men have clung to it in 
spite of any lack of comfort. For, taken all the way through, not com- 
fort, but lack of comfort, has been its most conspicuous quality... . Its 
terrors have a thousand times outweighed its charms. 


In the following, we have a sample of the preacher’s 
faculty of imaginative illustration : — 


Sometimes there is nothing else for us to do, so we be men, not things, 
than to contend against it [the tendency of the time] with all our 
strength. And there is sometimes nothing else than this for us to do, 
when the tendency of thought for the time being is towards the perfect. 
The band of Arctic explorers who patiently and painfully walked towards 
the north day after day, and then discovered they had been walking on 
an immense ice-floe all the time, which had been taking them hundreds 
of miles southward, nevertheless did well to do just as they did. They 
knew the way their feet were going: they did not know there was a 
mighty current sweeping them at its own will. And ‘so it often is with 
us. The mighty sweep of things, the ultimate tendency which gathers 
up into itself all aberrations and divergences,— just as a ship’s course to 
her destination, all of her tackings on and off,—of this, we cannot be 
aware. We are on an ice-floe of such vast extent, that with strained eye 
or telescope we have never seen its utmost bound. What we can know 
is whether our own feet are keeping on, however wearily and painfully, 
toward that which seems to us to be the true and the good. If they are 
doing this, then we may look the whole world in the face without one 
blush of shame. 


If there are faults in Mr. Chadwick’s style, they spring 
from the same root with its characteristic merits. There is 
a tendency to overstatement, which must be ascribed to the 
earnestness and impetuosity of his spirit; as when he in- 
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dulges in such phrases as “a thousand times more,” or when 
he speaks of George Eliot’s — 


“Oh, might I join the choir invisible,” 


as “the grandest poem of these latter days.” The lines em- 
body a beautiful sentiment, happily prefaced with an apt quo- 
tation from Cicero; but, surely, they cannot be regarded as 
a miracle of poetic art. There is also occasionally a sinking 
into sudden colloquialism, which is likewise attributable to 
the swiftness of the author’s pen, and not to any want of 
perception of rhetorical or grammatical fitness. Evidently, 
he does not much trouble himself to revise his writing. 
And that, perhaps, is the secret of its power. What it loses 
in precision it gains in spontaneity. 

The first sermon, entitled “Agnostic Religion,” deals 
with the question, how far unbelief (not disbelief) in God 
and immortality,— the prevalence of which we suspect the 
preacher exaggerates, as we are apt to do that with which 
we are most conversant,— how far such unbelief is compati- 
ble with anything that properly deserves the name of relig- 
ion? He finds the answer to this question in the pure 
morality which often accompanies unbelief. Morality, he 
argues, is of the nature of religion. And morality —the 
feeling of moral obligation —may remain when Gud and 
immortality have ceased to be objects of faith. To this we 
agree; but we cannot follow him in the statement that “ the 
basis of morals is in the social life of man.” We hold, on 
the contrary, that morality is the basis of society; that 
society, in the higher sense, as something other than a com- 
munity of bees, where blind instinct supplies the bond, and 
union is limited by animal necessity, could not exist without 
a moral basis. Society is the main topic and exponent of 
the moral in man, but not its source. 


But, says the preacher, “there are those who think that, 
properly speaking, morality is no part of religion.” ‘ Does 
there then remain to the agnostic anything which has either 
the form or the essence of religion over and above its moral 
5 
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elements?” Yes: there is the grand étre of Comte,— 
“Humanity, past, present, and future.” 

But, “setting aside the so-called religion of humanity, does 
there,” he usks again, “remain to the agnostic anything of 
the essence of religion?” There still remains the reveren- 
tial feeling of wonder, love, and adoration with which a soul, 
though devoid of belief in God and immortality, may con- 
template the universe on which he is cast, of which he is a 
part. We must give’in the preacher’s own eloquent lan- 
guage his conception of this form of religion: — 


The most vital essence of religion is not involved in man’s relation to 
any theory of the universe, but in his relation to the universe itself. It 
is to be impressed with its majestic order, to thrill with recognition of 
the tender grace and awful sweep of things, and to convert this passive 
recognition into a voluntary energy of devotion to the eternal order in 
which we find ourselves embosomed. And even for the complete agnostic 
there may remain this vital essence of religion. He may discard all 
theories, but he cannot discard the universe. Evermore his little life is 
set in the midst of this abounding order, mystery, and law. And the 
question, Is he a religious man? is answered not by discovering what 
theory he has of God or of the universe, but by discovering in what atti- 
tude he stands before the everlasting fact. If in an attitude of easy 
indifference or unawed garrulity, then truly he is not a religious man. 
But if the morning and the evening hush, the glow, at night, of multi- 
tudinous stars, the spring’s “delicious trouble in the ground,” the 
summer’s beautiful effulgence, the imperial splendor of autumnal days, 
and, more than all, the mystery of human life and thought and love,— if 
all these things gladden his heart so much that he cannot express his joy, 
and yet soften it so that suddenly it overflows with unforbidden tears, 
then he may well be more religious than one who has a theory of God, or 
of the universe, which he can rattle off to you as glibly as a boy his morn- 
ing lesson. 


The second sermon treats of “The Nature of Religion.” 
The preacher discourses at length, first of the relative impor- 
tance of religion, and next of the order of its development. 
Then comes the question, ‘ What is religion in this fourth 
quarter of the nineteenth century?” “Evidently it is no one 
thing, or, if one thing, then e pluribus unum,— one made up 
of many. It is an order of ideas, beliefs, and practices, almost 
or quite as comprehensive as the entire process of religious 
evolution, from the remotest past down to the present time. 
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There is hardly any stage of religious evolution in the past 
which is not represented by the different religions of to-day 
which make up the sum of universal religion.” 

And he concludes that “that only has a right to be con- 
sidered a factor of religion which has been vitally associated 
with it from the earliest times.” Of these factors, he enu- 
merates three,— morality, the idea of another life, and 
worship. 

The third sermon, “Concerning God,” is the discourse 
which was listened to with admiring interest at the Min- 
isters’ Institute in October last. All who then enjoyed 
it in the hearing will be glad through the eye to repeat the 
entertainment. Its charm for us consists in the union of 
critical sincerity with reverential awe,— freedom from super- 
stition not impairing but enhancing faith. Note this: “Can 
man by searching find out God? asks the Old Testament. 
And the new testament of science repeats the question with 
an accent of yet deeper sadness. But our case is not so 
pitiful as it would be if God did not find ws out whether we 
search for him or no.” The scope of the whole discourse is 
concentrated in the closing ejaculation: “O God, we thank 
thee that our peace and joy and satisfaction and delight in 
thee are not dependent on our ability to think of thee 
aright; that deeper than all speech, all thought, the sense 
abides in us of thy ineffable mystery, thy glorious power, 
thy steadfast law, thine everlasting faithfulness, thy constant 
presence, and thy perfect love.” 

Excellent as this discourse is, it is yet excelled by the 
sermon “Concerning Prayer,” which we esteem the supreme 
gem of the volume,— not so much in the way of eloque nt 
statement as of comprehensive wisdom, and what Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold calls “sweet reasonableness.” We have read 
nothing on the subject more entirely satisfactory. We 
would like to quote from it largely, but the following must 
suffice : — 

You have heard of the Thibetan praying machine,— a cylinder on 


which a famous prayer is pasted, kept revolving in a stream of running 
water. Hardly less mechanical, I think, are some of the devices of the 
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modern Christian pietist.... Dr. Deems informs me that one day he 
prays for all his friends whose names begin with.A; the next day for all 
whose names begin with B; and so on through the alphabet. But the 
Thibetan praying machine suggests not only the false mechanism of our 
Christian praying, but also the highest possibility of the most rational 
prayer that can be offered. For this is realized when the wonderful 
mechanism of this total life of ours, set in the rushing stream of time and 
circumstance, the awful current of events, revolving there with marvel- 
lous rapidity, becomes itself a prayer inclusive of all others that are 
worth the making. “The spirit of the living creature is in the midst of 
the wheels?” A prayer is written upon every tissue of the body, upon 
every fibre of the brain, upon every drop of red arterial blood, upon every 
thought and feeling and desire; and the answer of this prayer of prayers 
is the response of the total sanity of the universe to the sanity of our 
total organism. 


The intervening sermon, “Concerning Immortality,” if 
less satisfactory in some points than those last named, has 
merits of its own, and exhibits the same power of impas- 
sioned earnestness in the preacher. The earnestness mani- 
fests itself not in confident assertion and not in vivid por- 
traiture of a life to come, but in a solemn sense of the 
greatness of the theme and an urgent plea for the truth of 
the doctrine. He approaches the subject with modest cau- 
tion, feeling all its difficulty and appreciating the distance 
between the certainty in the soul and the satisfaction, by 
valid proof, of the understanding. He passes in review the 
customary arguments and finds them wanting. One of these, 
the argument from universal belief, we, for our part, esteem 
more cogent than any which the preacher offers in their 
place. We say, universal belief, because the exceptions, 
especially of such men as Huxley and Tyndall, who reason 
from material data, are not worth considering. 

His own reasons, those on which he chiefly relies, are four: 
1. The fact of consciousness; 2. The law of conservation of 
energy; 3. The improbability that God would permit the 
extinction of a being with whom he has taken such pains; 
4. the concomitance of the hope of immortality with the 
noblest living. 

First, consciousness. But consciousness, we know, may 
be suspended; it may cease for a time. How do we know 
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that it may not one day cease forever, that it may not be 
simply the product of an organism which we know is dis- 
solved by death? Conservation of energy. An example is 
supposed in the case of Shakespeare. “The energy that 
could produce the mirth of Falstaff, the tenderness of Cor- 
delia,” etc., etc., must, he thinks, by the law of conservation 
of force, be perpetuated. We think he confuses energy with 
genius. Genius is of the brain; energy is of the will. Brain 
is matter; will is spirit. There went no more energy into 
the composition of Shakespeare’s plays than into Mary 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance of them. The genius sur- 
vives, embodied in its products; it works on and on in 
the thousands upon thousands who are educated by them. 
The energy, that is, the will, also survives. But who can 
be sure that that will is an individual possession, and not , 
rather the universal Will working for a time in an organ 
fitted to its purpose? Probability that God will not suffer 
extinction of a being with whom he has taken such pains. 
“Can you conceive that when the eternal Power has, as the 
last result of millions of years of patient evolution, fashioned 
a being who can echo his own wonderfui I Am, who can be 
a conscious fellow-laborer with him,” etce., etc., “he should 
be so unthrifty as to resolve this being back again into 
unconsciousness?” But does not Mr. Chadwick see that 
he is putting the individual for the race? The being of 
whom he predicates all this is not William or John, Shakes- 
peare or Milton, but human kind. And the thriftiness of 
Deity is better vindicated by an endless succession of con- 
scious individuals, each echoing the divine I Am, than by 
the perpetuation of a single consciousness. Concomitance 
of the hope of immortality with the noblest living. But 
the preacher has previously insisted that men, than whom 
no nobler livers can be found, are without this hope. More- 
over this argument is not substantially different from that 
which he had previously rejected,— namely, the universal 
longing of the human heart. 

Far be it from us to wish to weaken the evidence of the 
soul’s immortality; but insufficient arguments do not 
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strengthen it. To us, the preacher’s own conviction, which 
shines so triumphant in this discourse, is more convincing 
than all his reasoning. 

With some of the philosophical opinions which Mr. Chad- 
wick has been led to adopt, we are not in accord; and we 
deem it a misfortune, in respect of the integrity of his intel- 
lect, that his mental adolescence should have synchronized 
with the prevalence of the positivist philosophy which is 
quite unsuited to his genius. A mind like his is bound to 
philosophize. The philosophy in vogue at the critical 
period of its development will be sure to attract it, will 
furnish the greater part of its mental nutriment; for how 
few minds are capable of resisting the intellectual bias of 
their time! The majority are caught by the reigning ideas, 
_captured by them, possessed by them. There is a fashion 
in philosophy as in everything else, and — 


“The forward youth who would appear ” 


must not be, or be thought to be, behind his time. Mr. 
Chadwick accepts the doctrine of Herbert Spencer as the 
supreme word in philosophy. Had he been a young man, 
forty years ago, he would, with his impetuosity, have been 
an ardent transcendentalist; and that philosophy, whether 
true or not,* would have better comported with his proper 
calling. The one he has embraced is a foreign element, which 
he can never quite assimilate,—an unfortunate crossing of the 
intellectual breed to which he originally belongs. His fine 
poetic gift proves him, at bottom, an idealist; but his philos- 
ophy points in the opposite direction. And so we observe, 
in his writings, a curious conflict between the idealism of his 
genius and the materialism of his school; between his native 
intuitions and his imported doctrine. 

This conflict is especially noticeable in the sermon, “ Con- 
cerning Morals,” the last of the series; which, on that ac- 
count, for all its ability, we have failed to thoroughly enjoy. 
The preacher seems here to try to serve two masters. It 


* We do not mean to imply that that philosophy is truer than positivism; but it pre- 
sents another side of the one truth. No philosophy is unconditionally true, and none 
is destined to endure. 
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was not in him to ignore altogether the heaven-born sense of 
right, but he quickly translates it into Benthamese, “The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number.” As if any one 
could know, with certainty, what will be for the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number! If I do what my conscience * 
bids,— provided my conscience is not perverted, and is de- 
cently enlightened,— I am safe to do that which will be 
most useful. But if, without any other guide, I look only to 
what seems to me to be for the greatest good of the greatest 
number, I may fall into fatal error, as has happened, now 
and then in the world’s history, to well-meaning persons who 
acted on precisely that principle. 

“Tt is not enough that a man should do what he thinks is 
‘right; he must do what és right.” Here the preacher virtu- 
ally denies the existence of the moral sense, which elsewhere 
he seems to affirm. What seems to me right is all I have 
to go by. What 7s right, objectively, absolutely, God only 
knows, and time only can show. Subjective and objective ; 
the distinction is well taken. Right has these two sides: 
right as purpose, and right as result; right as obligation, and 
right as topic. The why I should is from within; the what I 
should must, in the ordinary conduct of life, be sought 
without. Still, it is 7 that must seek it, not blindly accept 
it as prescribed by others. 

“To assert that the moral difference in actions is an essen- 
tial difference, a difference in themselves, is to assert noth- 
ing.” We had supposed that an act of treachery, quite irre- 
spective of its consequences, is essentially different from an 
act of loyalty, and that the difference is a moral one. “To 
call this difference an eternal difference is high-sounding and 
imposing, but it is absurd. There were no actions in the 
original fire-mist out of which all things have been evolved. 
Actions imply men. There must be men before there can be 
actions.” The preacher had just before referred with con- 
tempt to “the old, old story of the earth, the elephant, the 
tortoises.” That Indian theory is certainly not an exhaust- 
ive, nor altogether satisfactory, account of the earth’s foun- 





*Mr. Chadwick gives (p. 236) a queer definition of couscience: “That which men 
know together.” 
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dation. But, when the fire-mist is rested in as the ne plus 
ultra of cosmic genesis, it is scarcely more rational. In the 
case of the Indian theory, we ask: What supports the tor- 
toises? In the case of the nebular theory (which we do not 
dream of gainsaying), the question is: Whence the fire- 
mist? The fire-mist is intelligible only as finale of an ante- 
cedent creation, a universe gone up in flame. In that prior 
universe we may suppose, nay, we must suppose, the exist- 
ence of moral agents. And the moral law (not, of course, 
in its applications, but in its substance) must have been the 
same; right and wrong must have been (subjectively) the 
same for moral agents then as for moral agents now; the 
same that they will be in the new apokastasis, when the uni- 
verse that now is shall have turned to fire-mist again; the- 
same that they were in all past creations, of which the be- 
ginning and the not beginning alike transcend the power of 
thought. Yes, O moralist! eternal is the difference in ac- 
tions. Coeternal with God is the right. For, of God, is not 
this the very God —the “ power not ourselves that makes 


for righteousness”? The topics may vary, but the essence is 
the same. 


“ To do right because it is right has still a glorious mean- 
ing; but it gives no reason why we should do right, nor any 
intimation in what the right consists. The ethics of evolu- 
tion [whatever that may mean] do give such a reason, do fur- 
nish such an intimation. The intimation is, that right is the 
science necessary to the art of living together ; the reason is, 
that as all owe us the practice of this art, so we owe it to all.” 
Well put! but the art of living together by no means ex- 
hausts the import of right. There are other duties than 
those which we owe to society. If a man were secluded 
from his kind, he would still be a moral being. There would 
still be for him a right and a wrong, and the obligation of 
duty. 

*“ Ethics of evolution.” We wish that cant word, “ evolu- 
tion,” were a term of less frequent occurrence in these pages. 
Odious is all cant. We do not know that there is anything 
to choose between the cant of the conventicle and the cant 
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of the school. Mr. Emerson once said of certain current 
phrases in common use, that they ought to be “gazetted.” 
We would add evolution to the number. In most of the 
cases in which it is used, it does not really signify what is 
intended by it. The nebular theory is called a theory of evo- 
lution; but the process by which suns and planets were 
formed from the igneous vapor was just the opposite ‘of evo- 
lution: it was a process of involution. The modification of 
species by climatic and other influences is also improperly 
called evolution. What is meant is metamorphosis. The 
progress of society from barbarism to civilization, through 
long experience of successive generations, is, with equal im- 
propriety, termed evolution instead of education. Strangest 
of all, accretion is sometimes spoken of as evolution, as when 
Romanism is said to be an evolution of Christianity. There 
can be no evolution without previous involution. Unless 
Romanism can be shown to be involved in the word and life 
of Christ, it was not evolved therefrom. The doctrine of 
evolution known as the “ Darwinian,” though it did not orig- 
inate with Darwin, * viz., the derivation of vegetable and 
animal kinds from single archetypes, is truly predicable 
only of forms. There is an evolution in that sense which 
all will admit, — the gradual wnrolling of the cosmic plan by 
which divine ideas are successively realized in time. But 
the orderly succession of forms in a morphological gamut 
does not necessarily imply an ontogenetic relation of creat- 
ures, much less a corresponding psychical gradation; for 
many brute kinds are psychically nearer to man than the 
anthropoids. 

Our emphatic dissent from Mr. Chadwick’s philosophy 
detracts nothing from our admiration of his gifts, or our 
sympathy with his spirit. We none the less rejoice in him 
as one of our clerical magnates, an original writer, an elo- 
quent preacher, a winsome poet, welcome in all he offers of 
prose or verse. Even the sermon “Concerning Morals,” of 


*Goethe had long before said (and Haeckel is glad to quote him): “ Zine innere 
urspriingliche Gemeinschaft liegt aller Organization zu Grunde.”’ See also his 
“* Metamorphose der Thiere.” 
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whose positions he will excuse our frank criticism, bears the 
stamp of his kindly genius; and its closing verses, with 
their happy contradiction of its utilitarian drift, reveal a 
spirit how much nobler than his philosophy ! — 


“ Thou whose name is blazoned forth 
On our banner’s gleaming fold, 
Freedom, thou whose sacred worth 
Never yet has been half-told ! 
Often have we sung of thee, 
Dear to us as dear can be. 


“But to-day we sing of one 
Older, graver far than thou ; 
With the seal of time begun 
Stamped upon her awful brow; 
Freedom, latest-born of Time ; 
Knowest thou her torm sublime? 





“ She is Duty ; in her hand 
Is a Sceptre heaven-wrought ; 
Hers the accent of command, 
Hers the dreadful mystic Ought ; 
Hers upon us all to lay 
Heavier burdens every day. 


“ But her bondage is so sweet! 
And her burdens make us strong; 
Wings they seem to weary feet, 
Laughter to our lips, and song. 
Freedom, make us free to speed 
Wheresoever she may lead!” 
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The Data of Ethics. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS.* 


Two sentences which have become classical may represent 
the best results accomplished, up to this time, by the science 
of ethics. One is the phrase of Arnold, that speaks of the 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness: the 
other is that of Spencer, that speaks of the experiences of 
utility, organized and consolidated through all past genera- 
tions of the human race, as having become in us the source 
of the faculties of moral intuition. These sentences stand 
over against one another, expressing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of opposing schools. One speaks of a purpose in the 
universe: the other is designed to exclude all teleological 
conceptions. The one makes righteousness the end towards 
which and for which a Power not ourselves is working: the 
other represents righteousness as subordinate to other results 
which have come to pass through it. These two sentences 
place before the student of ethics the special task which is 
now appointed to him. Each of these statements should be 
studied in all its bearings. The thought contained in each 
should be fully developed, and the basis upon which it rests 
should be thoroughly explored. Each should be examined 
in all its relations, and then the two should be compared. 
Finally, it should be discovered whether the antagonism 
between the two is or is not as complete as would at first 
appear; whether they are contradictory of one another, or 
whether they contain partial and complemental truths. The 
work of developing the thought contained in the former 
of these sentences was certainly very imperfectly done by 
Arnold in the volume in which it was first expressed. It 
was this sentence that gave its chief power to the book. It 
has remained in the memory of its readers after everything 
else that it contained has been forgotten; and, detaching 
itself like a winged seed, it has borne its thought to mul- 
titudes by whom the book has never been seen. 

In his Data of Ethics, Spencer undertakes to perform the 
"©The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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much-needed work of proof and expansion for the second 
phrase to which reference has been made. It is our present 
object to determine whether the work in this aspect of it 
may be called successful, or whether the interesting and 
important thought which forms its central principle still 
remains to be elaborated and enforced. 

Spencer himself has given us a measure by which to judge 
of his success in the work which he has undertaken. He 
tells us, in the letter to Mr. Mill of which the sentence 
above referred to forms a part, that moral intuitions have 
been reached in the same manner as intuitions of space; and 
he adds, “ I also hold that just as the space-intuition responds 
to the exact demonstrations of geometry, and has its rough 
conclusions interpreted and verified by them, so will moral 
intuitions respond to the demonstrations of moral science, 
and will have their rough conclusions interpreted and veri- 
fied by them.” The science of geometry then suggests the 
ideal form to which moral science must aspire. It must be 
like that demonstrated from a priori principles. It must 
be objectively certain, and thus free from all subjective 
caprice and the arbitrary judgment of individuals. Indeed, 
nothing short of this objective clearness and certainty would 
enable any system of moral science to stand worthily at the 
head of the great system of evolution, to the completion of 
which Spencer has given so much labor. 

The Data of Ethics opens as if the ideal that has been de- 
scribed were to be reached, or at least as if the attempt to 
reach it were to be seriously made. After a few pages 
devoted to the discussion of conduct in general, the ques- 
tion is raised as to what constitutes advance in conduct. 
The answer first given is that it consists in the more 
numerous and better adjustment of acts to ends. By this 
greater complexity, the individual can adapt itself much 
more perfectly to its environment, and thus is reached 
“that increased duration of life which constitutes the 
supreme end.” This comparison, extending from the lowest 
creatures up to the higher races of men, is wholly in the 
spirit of the theory of development by natural selection. We 
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have the objective standard of measurement required ; 
namely, that increased duration of life which, as we have 
seen, is distinctly recognized to be the “supreme end.” 
Unhappily, the definiteness of this result is soon lost. It is 
discovered that increased duration of life, in a vast number 
of cases, does not correspond with the increased complexity 
of life. Spencer takes us over the ground again, showing 
this lack of correspondence by many examples. He finds it 
necessary to adopt a new standard by which to recognize the 
gain that has been reached by the process of evolution. It 
is to estimate life by multiplying its length into its breadth. 
Such multiplication will give us the formula by which the 
measure of the difference between the totalities of two dif- 
ferent lives may be measured. If by this is meant that the 
worth of any life, supposing always life to be worth living, 
may be estimated by multiplying its length into its breadth, 
we have the first of those steps from the objective to the 
subjective standard, from the fixed to the arbitrary, that we 
shall find to mar the perfection of the work before us, con- 
sidered as the embodiment of the ethics of evolution. This 
is certainly a measurement that would not in most cases be 
recognized, unless the length of life be made a factor infin- 
itesimally minute. Given two lives of equal or of but 
slightly unequal complexity, the difference in length may be 
an appreciable factor. Thus a young man who needs a life 
out of doors will give up a higher education, in order that 
the length of his life may be prolonged. So soon, however, 
as the difference in complexity becomes marked, does differ- 
ence in length, however great, become insignificant. ‘ Bet- 
ter fifty years of Europe,” cried the poet, “than a cycle 
of Cathay.” Did he mean simply that a cycle was not 
enough? Would two cycles or a hundred cycles make 
the bargain a more desirable one? He meant that between 
complexity and length there was absolutely no comparison. 
If the formula suggested by Spencer be true, any loss in 
complexity or breadth may be atoned for by sufficient 
increase in length. We have seen that this is not so. But 
granting for the moment that length and breadth are equally 
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important, what becomes of the statement that increased 
duration of life constitutes the supreme end? This state- 
ment expressed the very spirit of the theory of development 
by natural selection. It gave us the objective and unmis- 
takable standard which is needed. Now this supreme end 
has been degraded to be simply one of two equal ends; 
namely, itself, and that increased complexity or fulness of 
life which we were first given to understand was merely the 
means by which it was accomplished. When, however, we 
undertook to deal seriously with the new standard resulting 
from the multiplication of length and breadth, meaning by 
breadth complexity, we found that the “supreme end” 
became lost in insignificance. 

Passing over a series of examples in the line of those that 
have been given which illustrate the increased complexity 
of life that results from evolution, we meet the statement 
that acts are considered good or bad according as they are 
well or ill adjusted to ends, and especially as they are 
adapted to increase the length or amount of life upon the 
world. The assumption involved in such judgment or 
conduct is, we are told, that life is worth living. If life 
were not worth living, if it were an evil instead of a good, 
then acts which lessen the sum of life, not those which 
increase it, must be called good. At this point, Spencer 
recognizes the existence of a pessimistic school as well as 
an optimistic, and asks if there is anything they have in 
common, and the answer is that there is a common belief 
underlying the differences between the optimist and the 
pessimist. If the optimist maintains that life is a good, it 
is because he believes that it occasions more pleasure than 
pain. If the pessimist believes that life is an evil, it is 
because there is in it an excess of pain over pleasure. The 
one thing in which they unite is that the supreme end is 
happiness. Happiness is then admitted by all to be the one 
only good of life. It is thus made the basis of ethics. 

In thus making happiness the basis of ethics, Spencer 
appears to us to have adopted a principle no less arbitrary, 
while less ennobling, than that maintained by the old ethics. 
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We may admit all the separate claims that he makes for it; 
we may admit that there would be vastly more happiness in 
the world than there is at present, if virtue were universally 
practised; and that much, if not all, that is right would 
cease to be so, if it were fitted to produce general misery 
instead of general happiness. At the same time, in adopt- 
ing this principle, the emphasis seems to us to be laid upon 
a matter comparatively unessential. A subjective standard 
is adopted: an opening is made for endless disputes and 
questionings,— for hair’s breadth distinctions and artificial 
solutions. In a word, instead of being placed upon the solid 
ground of objective demonstration, the science of ethics 
remains where it always has been, if indeed the old diffi- 
culties do not press more heavily than they did before. 

We have said that, in adopting this principle, that which 
is comparatively unimportant has been made the basis of the 
whole system. In the first place, the happiness even of 
others is by no means always present to the mind as the 
object for which a right action is performed. When Reg- 
ulus returned to meet a terrible fate at Carthage rather than 
break his word, he was not thinking of conferring happiness 
on any one. In the second place, when the pleasure that 
one will give to others, or, what is the same thing, the suf- 
fering from which one will save them by an act of self- 
sacrifice, is present to the thought, the question with which 
the theory of ethics has to do is, Why should one sacrifice 
his own happiness for that of others? It may be said, 
indeed, that one finds the highest happiness in right-doing; 
or, at least, that the sense of having done wrong will cause 
more pain than the act of self-denial costs. Still this is not 
in general the direct object of the act. However this may 
be, the only question that interests the theory of ethics 
is, How comes it that the individual finds his greatest 
happiness in the happiness of others ? 

Spencer recognizes the difficulties that have been named, 
and attempts to remove them. By his theory of inherited 
tendencies derived from the accumulated experiences of the 
past, he is placed in a position to solve them more nearly 
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than any advocates of hedonism have ever been able to do 
before. He recognizes, if we rightly understand him, five 
influences that have worked to make men live for others. 
The first is that of external authority. The public senti- 
ment even of the lowest savage tribes forbade acts that were 
injurious to others, and insisted upon those that were help- 
ful. This public sentiment enforced its decrees by penalties 
and rewards. The action of this public sentiment we may 
call statecraft. Later, this public opinion was concentrated 
in the ruler. Statecraft was reinforced by kingeraft. Still 
another force was added, which worked towards the same 
end; namely, that of religion as expounded by its official 
representatives. Statecraft, kingcraft, and priestcraft laid 
the foundation for that authority which has been attached, 
in the thought of men, to the moral law. As generation 
after generation was trained under these influences, the effect 
of them became embodied in the physical nature of man. 
He dreaded to do wrong, and knew not why. The second 
influence by which men in process of time were inclined to 
right-doing is based upon the fact of the tendency to attach 
to the means by which pleasure is procured something of 
the attraction which at first belonged only to their result. 
Money is merely a means to an end, yet many come to love 
money for its own sake. They will not part with it even to 
secure the ends for which it was at first only an instrument. 
In like manner, men began by doing helpful acts for the 
sake of the help which came to them in return. Later, the 
helpful acts became in some degree an object instead of a 
means. If the first influence that I have named is made to 
explain the authority of the moral law, the second is made 
to explain, at least in part, the love of right-doing. A third 
element that contributes to the result is found in the fact 
that men tend to adapt themselves to their surroundings 
and mode of life. Ina savage state, savage qualities were 
brought into play, and their development thus encouraged. 
In an industrial civilization, these, not needed, gradually 
die out, and are naturally replaced by the social -virtues. 
These three forms of influence are treated by Spencer 
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openly and directly. Two cthers are implied, though not so 
distinctly urged. One, the fourth of the series, is the power 
of sympathy. We confess that this appears upon the scene 
in a somewhat sudden and unexplained fashion. Of its 
connection with the system itself, no hint is furnished, ex- 
cept that in one place the dependence of social altruism 
upon family altruism is insisted upon. We do not even 
understand precisely what is meant by it. The definition of 
sympathy given by Spencer in his Psychology is somewhat 
different from that commonly held. Of course we must 
apply his own definition to it whenever the term is used, 
though we may remember, at the same time, that phil- 
osophers do not always bear in mind their own definitions 
of terms that are in common use. The word “sympathy,” 
according to the Psychology, expresses the fact that, if we 
see marks of any feeling in others, we tend to experience an 
incipient feeling of the same kind in ourselves. If we see 
another person yawn,— the illustration is given by Speucer 
himself,— we have a tendency to yawn. If we see a person 
suffering any pain, we experience an incipient suffering that 
is similar to it. This uncomfortable feeling may be most 
effectually removed by removing the external suffering that 
caused it. If it could be as effectually removed in any other 
way, no reason is suggested for preference of the one over 
the other. If Mr. Skimpole is the ideal of a sympathetic 
man, then this definition of sympathy is most admirable. 
We here touch upon a fundamental difficulty in the phil- 
osophy of Herbert Spencer. We have, according to it, feel- 
ings caused by persons and objects in the outer world, but 
no feeling toward either. There is recognized in his system 
no sense of beauty that has any relation to the beautiful 
object, and no real sympathy toward the persons about us. 
Love is barely alluded to. In the Psychology, belief in the 
existence of something that is not ourselves is insisted upon 
as the fundamental datum. No proof can support it, because 
it is more certain than anything else. No argument can 
disprove it, because no argument can be based upon anything 
more certain than it. This principle stands in the system as 
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something foreign, we might even say supernatural; accepted, 
but neither justified nor explained. If Spencer would only 
do for the emotions what he has done for the intellect, if he 
would allow to them any feeling toward the outer world, as 
he allows to the intellect belief in its existence, his philosophy 
might be less complete in itself, but it would have a reality 
and a relationship to the most important facts of life which 
it now lacks. 

A fifth form of influence we mention with even more 
doubt and hesitation. It is based upon the recognition of 
a teleological tendency in the universe. Spencer speaks 
of “the naturally revealed end towards which the Power 
manifested throughout Evolution works.” In spite of a 
similar intimation contained in two or three passages of the 
works of Spencer, we had supposed that the idea of final 
causation was to be entirely excluded from our conception 
of the universe at large. If the Synthetic Philosophy were 
meant to teach any one thing, we had supposed it was this. 
We protest that Spencer should make either more use of 
this principle or less. Either he should recognize it dis- 
tinctly at the very foundation of his system and at every 
step in its development, or he should not invoke it at certain 
points to give dignity to some special position or force to 
some special argument. Either the idea of the Uncon- 
ditioned should be so modified as to admit of its narrowing 
itself to work in a single direction for a single end, or it 
should never be represented as so doing. If a teleological 
element in the universe were admitted, it would remove one 
of the chief difficulties that many find in accepting the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy. If it were nowhere recognized, it would 
take from it one of the attractions which it has for many 
minds. 

We will not here raise the question whether the influences 
which have been enumerated are sufficient to have produced 
the moral sense as it at present exists. The attempt to 
answer this question directly would involve many difficul- 
ties, and the result might remain in uncertainty. There is 
another test that can be more easily applied. We take it 
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for granted that all will admit morality to be so bound up 
with the interests of society that its importance is the 
one absolute fact that must be recognized. Those even, 
who would insist that the truth of religion should be left to 
be determined by the results of science or speculation, would 
not consent to leave morality at the mercy of any theories, 
scientific or otherwise. If any seem indifferent to the rela- 
tion of morality to science, it is because they take for 
granted the harmony of the two, as confidently as many 
theologians take for granted the harmony between science 
and revelation. Our test, then, is to be found by asking 
what support this explanation of the moral impulses would 
bring to them to-day. If the principles of morality have 
been fully set forth, then morality should, by this explana- 
tion, gain new power. It is, perhaps, the only case in which 
the practical influence of a theory would be allowed to 
determine the question of its truth. 

We will suppose, then, a young man, a thorough convert 
to the theory of ethics which we are studying, to be met by 
a grave temptation. By an act of falsity which would do no 
one any material harm, he could secure to himself wealth 
and position. The instinct of honesty, however produced, 
forbids the act. But the moral instinct, like other cravings 
of the nature, is not, in all cases, absolute. A reformed 
drunkard has a thirst for his customary stimulant: he knows, 
however, the origin and nature of this thirst, and the dis- 
astrous consequences of yielding to it. Perhaps the thirst 
will, in spite of all, be too strong to be resisted; but 
the knowledge of its nature will be an immense help in _ 
the struggle against it, and in many cases will secure the 
victory. To the young man whom we have taken for our 
experiment, the moral sense occupies a position similar to 
that of the thirst for liquor to the inebriate. It certainly 
stands in the way of an immense success in life. The moral 
philosophy to which he turns for guidance gives him, as the 
foundation of the whole matter, the following statements: 
* That the intuitions of a moral faculty should guide our 
conduct is a proposition in which a truth is contained; ... 
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and that happiness is the supreme end is beyond question 
true” (p. 172). The one thing beyond all question is, then, 
that happiness is the supreme end of life; and in this case hap- 
piness points in one direction, and the moral sense in another. 
There is, indeed, the unhappiness that may come from a 
violated conscience; but to recognize this is to beg the 
question. If he can argue down the conscience so that he 
can perform the act, he will probably have little more to 
fear from it. We may suppose him too good a reasoner not 
to know that to base right-doing on the idea of happiness, 
and then to make use of the happiness that comes from the 
consciousness of right-doing, for the support of morality, is to 
fall into an attractive but very vicious circle. The pursuit 
of happiness is the one supreme end to which all others must 
yield, unless they can offer some very strong justification of 
themselves. He returns then to the sources of the influence 
of the moral principle which have been enumerated, to deter- 
mine whether the claim of conscience can be enforced. The 
first form of influence — namely, the effect of the statecraft, 
the kingcraft, and the priestcraft of the past,— will probably 
weaken rather than strengthen his reverence for morality. 
Our young man is too far emancipated to care for priest or 
king. The public sentiment of the present he is prepared 
to disregard, in the certainty that his crime will never be 
known. For the public sentiment that prevailed among the 
generations of the past, mostly generations of savages, he 
cares still less, especially as his act can by no possibility 
be known to them. The second form of influence he may 


' regard with equal contempt. This consists in attaching to 
‘ the means the regard that properly belongs to the end. 


This is a fallacy that to be avoided needs but to be seen. 
The third form of influence — namely, the tendency of man 
to adapt himself to his surroundings — does not concern him. 
He is confessedly in the transition state. If he were entirely 
reconstructed, he would do the honest thing as a matter of 
course; but he is not, and the question is, why, being what 
he is, should he not act according to his own impulses? why 
should he respect the judgment of the future more than he 
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does that of the past? The fourth form of influence in the 
direction of morality arises from sympathy. In the case 
before us, according to the supposition, there is little call 
for sympathy. The evil to be inflicted upon others is com- 
paratively light. If there were call for sympathy, however, 
and our young man could persuade himself that Spencer, in 
his Psychology, had given the full account of sympathy, we 
think that his heart would be in some degree strengthened 
against its appeal. As for the last form of influence named, 
the fact that the unknowable power is working through 
goodness toward happiness, that righteousness is thus its 
chosen path,— this, we should judge, could affect little the 
disciple of Spencer. It sounds too much like the assump- 
tion of the discarded theologies. The voice of the unknowa- 
ble which speaks most emphatically to him is a summons to 
seek pleasure by the shortest route; and why should he not 
follow his private oracle? Or, rather, the precise question to 
be settled is, Which of the two voices that speak within him 
is to be obeyed? 

This, then, is one great weakness in the ethical system of 
Herbert Spencer. It loves to dwell upon the earlier times 
when the ethical notions were in process of formation. It 
loves to look forward to the time when ethics, as a system 
of guidance and government, shall be no more needed ; when 
all men shall do the right, because it is for them the pleas- 
antest thing to do: but for us, in these intermediate days, 
when old restraints are losing their power, and the new 
habits are not yet formed,—for us, in these days, in which 
alone a science of ethics is really needed, it has no word. 
There is not a single good purpose which it can strengthen, 
there is not a single doubt which it can solve. Its only 
utterance is that, in the blessed times far off in the dim 
future, there shall be no longer either weakness or doubt. 
A very striking example of its failure in this respect is 
found in its treatment of the fact of suffering. Suffering, it 
tells us, is an unmixed evil. We needed no system of 
ethics to tell us that pain is an evil. But suffering at some 
time or other, in some degree or other, all must bear. The 
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lives of some are crushed by it. Certainly a system of 
ethics should give us some counsel in regard to this matter. 
If we know that suffering is an evil, we know also that some 
of the noblest souls that have ever lived have been made 
perfect by means of it. There is a charm, if we could only 
find it, by which this evil of suffering may be transmuted 
into good. There is, then, an ethics of suffering. We turn 
to one who claims to teach the final system of ethics, in the 
hope that from him we shall receive the word we need. All 
that he has to say to us on the matter is that suffering is an 
evil. 

One other point is suggested by the ground just gone 
over. Is it, then, so certain that the grand result which 
Spencer describes is actually working itself out by the 
means which he recognizes. According to his theory, and 
indeed according to any theory of evolution, man, like any 
other animal, slowly adapts himself to his surroundings. 
He is, by degrees, becoming less fitted for a life of barbar- 
ism, and more fitted for a life of industry and of civilization. 
This is undoubtedly true, so far as the occupations of life 
are concerned. There are already in almost every calling 
men who find in it the real pleasure of their lives. We see 
the reason for this. Men are forced to work, if they would 
live. It is the workers that have built up the civilization of 
the past; and civilized men to-day are not only workers, but 
the children and the parents of workers as well. Each gen- 
eration must adapt itself more and more to this state of 
things. But do the same conditions exist in regard to 
altruism as opposed to selfishness? In certain outward rela- 
tions, the conditions are the same; but there is a point at 
which they cease to exist. While it is possible for few to 
live a wholly idle life in the midst of our busy civilization, 
it is possible for many to live supremely selfish lives. 
Indeed, there is a point at which civilization begins to min- 
ister to selfishness. As population becomes dense, the 
struggle for existence becomes terribly severe. Competi- 
tion is intense. It is possible to live in our cities to-day a 
more selfish life than was possible to our savage ancestors, 
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just as there is in the worst streets of our largest cities a 
barbarism worse than that of the savage. As when atoms 
are forced together, repulsion begins to show itself, so, in a 
dense population, repulsion shows itself. 

What, then, is the explanation of the fact that some civili- 
zations do grow more humane as they advance? This was 
for a season true of the Buddhistic civilization. It is cer- 
tainly true of our Christian civilization. The answer to the 
question is found in the fact that, where there has been this 
advance in the direction of humanity, other influences have 
been at work which have in many cases more than counter- 
balanced the narrowing effects of the struggle for life or the 
pursuit of gain and the corrupting effects of luxury. There 
has been present an ideal of life, of which many have felt to 
some extent the power, even though few have fully con- 
formed to it. In our civilization, this ideal has been given 
by Christianity. Its type was furnished by one whose life 
had been shaped on far other principles than those which 
are embodied in the Data of Ethics. He did not reason that, 
if all men should die for others, there would be none left to 
die for; and as there can be no rule for the individual that 
might not be extended to all, therefore it can be no man’s 
duty to die for others. Full of love for God and man, full 
of faith in God and man, he simply gave himself to live and 
to die for men. He sent forth his followers filled with the 
same spirit. The instrument of his death has become the 
symbol of our civilization. It is the symbol of an absolute 
self-sacrifice. In every age, its adoption might seem a satire 
upon the lives of many, even of most, who acknowledged it. 
But in every age there have been some who have taken it 
seriously, and have sought to shape their lives according to 
the pattern suggested by it. ‘These have been the salt of 
the earth. An influence has gone forth from them that has 
affected society itself. While many individuals have fallen 
into the selfishness and barbarism that have been referred to 
as constituting the perils of a crowded civilization, society 
itself has advanced, and its organization is to-day nearer to 
the Christian ideal than it has ever been before, although 
still the gulf between the two is very wide. 
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We find little in the system of Herbert Spencer to en- 
force a standard like that urged by Christianity, which gains 
power from the very impossibility of its complete realization ; 
little to support the lofty religious faith which has given 
men strength and courage to strive after the highest. The 
effects produced by these agencies, which have stimulated 
the better part of the human nature to an ever greater 
activity, we find ascribed to the mere fact of men’s living 
together in a civilization based upon industry. 

Our ship has been making splendid headway. It is prob- 
ably of the nature of a ship when surrounded by water thus 
to advance. Let us change the sails to awnings, and sleep 
in the pleasant air. When we awake, we may find ourselves 
at the haven where we would be; for certainly there will 
come a time when our haven will be reached. There will 
then be no need of toiling and watching, no need of ropes 
and sails. But the haven is still faraway. We are still at 
the mercy of the wave and the tempest. We still need toil 
and sleepless vigilance. It is well to paint for us the peace 
of the future rest ; but what we most need to-day is stimu- 
lus to our best activity, and a guidance of our most earnest 
toil. 

We are inclined to think that while some of the faults 
which have been criticised in the Data of Ethics are inherent 
in the system which it represents, others are due to the 
imperfect manner in which that system is presented. In 
this book, Spencer writes too much With reference to ex- 
treme views to which he is naturally opposed. He is so 
conscious that what he is saying will be criticised in its turn 
as extreme, that, instead of developing his system simply, he 
goes not unfrequently out of his way to discuss side issues, 
and introduces a personal consciousness that mars the direct- 
ness of his statements. Whatever be the cause, we are con- 
fident that his letter to John Stuart Mill, to which reference 
was made at the beginning of this article, still remains his 
best utterance in regard to ethics, and still demands fitting 
embodiment in a complete ethical statement. 

We have criticised the Data of Ethics as leaving the 
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ground of objective vertainty which the ethics of evolution 
should occupy, and wandering off into a series of subjective 
assumptions, which leave it no advantage as compared with 
the older systems, but involve it in difficulties peculiar to 
itself. This statement may need some illustration, which, 
to avoid interrupting our analysis of the book, we have 
reserved for this place. We will now indicate, in a few 
words, what was meant by the solid ground of objective 
fact, upon which the new ethics should base itself. The 
true system of the ethics of evolution, as we conceive it, 
would go with the presentation of Herbert Spencer, so long 
as the latter shows how the more complex life, as compared 
with less evolved life, has certain advantages which tend to 
its prolongation. It would agree with Spencer as recogniz- 
ing duration of existence as the supreme end, which evolu- 
tion, working according to the principle of natural selection, 
recognizes. But when the next step is taken, when it is 
shown that, in spite of these advantages, the more highly 
evolved creature is in many cases shorter-lived than the 
more lowly, the two systems would part company. Spencer, 
as we have seen, leaving “the supreme end,” puts other 
ends in its place. The true science would, we think, keep 
on without swerving from the path upon which it had 
entered. Duration still remains the supreme end, only it is 
not the duration of the individual which is most important. 
If the community endures, no matter what becomes of the 
individual. The supreme end is thus the duration of the 
community. It is certainly true that increasing complexity 
of organization or life does give advantage in many, if not in 
most, cases to the community or race, if not to the individ- 
ual. If it were not so, the complex life having many special 
disadvantages would long since have perished. As it is, we 
see the higher races to a great extent crowding out the 
lower, until the civilized man stands almost alone with the 
plants and animals which are serviceable to him. If, in 
the higher animal life, it is the community, and not the indi- 
vidual, that is to endure, then it will be the qualities ser- 
viceable to the community rather than to the individual 
8 
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which will receive from the principle of natural selection, 
as applied to communities, protection and encouragement. 
We have then to ask, What are the principles upon which the 
existence of society depends? The answer would give us, 
among other things, the forms of activity which are recognized 
as right. Weshould have truth and love and self-sacrifice. 
We should have the moral law enforced by the judgments 
that overtake nations that neglect it. The influences to 
which Spencer refers would still be active, but they would 
have behind them the authority and the sanctions of that ab- 
solute law which presides over all life. Because morality thus 
rests upon the conditions of social existence, it does not follow 
that the question must be raised whether life be worth 
living. The mathematician, in laying down the principles 
involved in the structure of circle and triangle, does not ask 
if men care to draw circles and triangles. The principles 
remain the same, whether special geometrical forms do or 
do not exist. The State, in affixing the death penalty to 
certain crimes, makes no separate provision for punishing 
persons who do not care to live. Thus the great law that 
presides over human society endures in spite of the caprices 
of individuals. The conditions upon which it rests did not 
come into being with man, and will not cease to be, even 
though all social organisms should perish. Spencer, here 
and there, recognizes very partially the principle of natural 
selection as applied to ethics. Our criticism is that it is re- 
ferred to only incidentally, and is not made the basis of the 
whole structure. 

In thus recognizing the foundation which the principle of 
natural selection applied to communities lays for the science 
of ethics, we must remember that it can do no more for 
morality than it can do for other manifestations of life. 
Natural selection can originate nothing. The attraction of 
gravitation was not created by evolution. The various 
chemical properties of bodies did not come into being when 
chemical action first began. Darwin is too wise not to 
know that if the handkerchief be shown to be empty, and 
then a plump rabbit be drawn from it, some conjurer’s trick 
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has accomplished the result. He distinctly assumes “life 
with all its powers” and “mind” as the data upon which 
natural selection has to work. Evolution can originate 
mental powers as little as it can physical forces. Love and 
hate are relations between spirits as original and natural as 
attraction and repulsion among atoms. If the Data of Ethics 
should include, on the one side, the absolute principles upon 
which society rests, it should, on the other, include an 
analysis of the primitive spiritual faculties which form the 
germ of the moral sense. And if there be, as Spencer inti- 
mates, and as the devout mind believes, a Power not our- 
selves, though it may be in some degree active in ourselves, 
that in the whole history of the world has worked in the 
direction of evolution; and if, so far as our human life is 
concerned, this power makes for righteousness, whether as 
@ means or as an end to something better,— then this should 
be distinctly recognized as among the data with which the 
science of ethics has to deal. 

C. C. EVERETT. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN. 


A SERMON BY REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 

































When she had weaned him, she took him up with her, and brought him into the 
house of the Lord. And she said: For this child I prayed, and the Lord hath given 
me my petition which I asked of him. Therefore also I have lent him to the Lord as 
long as he liveth.—I. SAMUEL i., 24-28. 


The Church that cares well for the children cares well 
for the quality and continuance of her own life. She is the 
nursing mother of these nurslings of God; and to fail in this 
duty is to call into question her fitness for such motherhood. 
And as your true mother gains through all her giving, and 
is ruined only by her greed of self in the mean disguise of 
ease and comfort, so when a Church cares more for herself 
than she cares for these little ones, she may still have a 
name to live, but she is dead to the finest and most fruitful 
promise of her life, and must neither wonder nor complain if 
heaven leaves her nothing to nurse at last but her own deso- 
lation. 

And just as in all true homes, where children are cherished 
as they should be, the cradle is the throne, and the nursery 
the palace, and “ Philip, my king,” rules by love and loving, 
so that here is the centre of the choicest hope and joy, and 
the motive for our best endeavor. And, as the years sweep 
on, we do not seem to care for much beside the children, 
and how we may do the best for them, so it should be in 
+ the Church of the living God. Moreover, as in the noblest 
ti and wisest communities, we provide most generously for the 
orphans, to nurture and train them and make up to the best 
fi of our ability for their woful bereavement; and in this most 
generous and great-hearted land of ours very often take 
them into our homes as our own, and know no difference in 
the quality of our love at last, except, it may be, we are 
a little more tender and considerate toward them than 
we should be to our very own, so will a wise and great- 
hearted Church gather those who are orphaned in what 
makes for the soul’s life under her wide motherly wings, 
and, standing to them in God’s stead, make good the prom- 
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ise.—When thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then 
the Lord will take thee up. 

No trust can be more sacred to a true Church than this of 
the children. She still hears the great dear Christ saying, 
Take heed that ye despise not or offend them. And his 
words are still radiant with the assurance, that their angels 
do always behold the face of our Father. They bear to her 
within their budding life the whole wealth of God’s promise 
touching the future. The world to come on this earth 
shines in their eyes and beats through their hearts. Proph- 
ets and kings have desired to see the things they will see, 
but could not see them, and to hear the things they will 
hear, but could not hear them. “I sorrowed,” the grand 
old dreamer cries in the Apocalypse, “ because no man could 
open the book or break the seals.” But I think sometimes 
if I could have stood beside him on Patmos, I should have 
wanted to whisper, Dry your eyes, O dreamer! and go your 
ways; no man can open the book, but it will open of itself 
to the children, as my mother’s old Bible opens to all the 
sweet gospels and psalms. It is the book of the future over 
which you are bending; but your future will be their pres- 
ent; the new heavens and new earth are half in their heart 
and half in the heart of God, and your dream will be their 
reality. 

I take this to be the truth, again, touching the duty of the 
Church to the children, apart from all evidence fathers and 
mothers may offer that they have done the best they can for 
them, earthward and heavenward, in their own homes. 
Indeed, I confess my doubt whether I can find a father and 
mother, but especially a father, who will advance such a 
claim, when he really is aware what it is to do one’s best, 
and base my doubt on the double ground of observation and 
experience. I know for one, as I know sunlight from 
candle-light, that I have never done the best I can for my 
own children, because I have never done my best for myself 
touching this higher and inner life; and so, no matter what 
the lesson may be I have tried to teach them, the influence, 
the atmosphere, the motive power, the hidden and essential 
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spirit of my teaching can no more rise above the level of my 
own attainment than the water in my house can rise above 
the level of the high tower up there at Haarlem. And when 
I say this, I indulge in no mock modesty, but venture the 
guess that I speak to no father in my congregation who will 
not say, Your secret is mine, and I share your regret. And, 
still further, I would say, what an old peasant -said to me 
once in my youth, as we talked of these questions touching 
the soul’s life, and I told him I thought I had done the best 
Iknew. “Never think so, my lad,” he answered promptly; 
“we very seldom do the best we know in these things, and 
when we do we are least apt to think so. That wheat over 
there should be a lesson to thee. It is only the thinnest 
ears that perk up; the heaviest and best all bend down a 
little, and the very best bend lowest.” 

I venture to say, also, that those in our day who do try to 
make their children feel God’s presence in their life are in a 
painful minority. They are too busy with other things, or 
are themselves so full of doubt that they might well make 
the prayer Master King reports a soldier making as he went 
into battle: “O God, if there be a God, look to my soul 
this day, if I have a soul!” This virus of doubt about some 
of the grandest and most momentous truths man ever caught 
out of heaven has gone like a subtle poison into their heart, 
and they are not Christians, but, at the best, deists; yet 
they would not have the children smitten as they have been. 
There is something lovely and tender, even to weeping, in 
the eager glance of the child’s nature toward heaven, and its 
sweet acceptance of these things they hold in doubt or ques- 
tion; and so, for very love’s sake, they are silent, and if the 
children find help at all, and the sincere milk of the word, it 
is not in the home. 

Then, beside these, in our day and all over our land, there 
are myriads of children who are as lambs having no shep- 
herd and no fold,—the children in the main of emigrants 
from the old countries, who scorn and deride the churches 
because about all they know of them in the homes they have 
left is this, that they are the bulwarks of tyranny and the 
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nursing mothers of superstition; and so one can only blame 
them for not looking into the nature and purpose of many 
of the churches we have here. They will not do this; they 
prefer to eat and drink and die. But their children turn to 
us. The old devout heart of Luther and the elder Germany 
begins to stir again, and the grand German turn for making 
melody, and the eternal grace of God. These all move 
them, and with these the hunger to blend with the new life 
and be taught in the new tongue. “Did you go to Sunday- 
school, to-day?” I said to three bright little children of this 
sort, this summer, in the very heart of the Plains where we 
stopped for water. It was a tiny settlement of a dozen houses, 
and they were the children of an emigrant who had made 
his wagon snug for the night, and was digging a ditch round 
his tent, because the lightning was abroad smiting across 
a sunset of smoke and flame, and the great Mother-Nature 
was whispering to her wild things, You must hie you to 
your shelter: there is trouble abroad, and we must look out. 
They were very bright and clean, these little ones, and had 
on pretty Sunday garments, as I noticed all the children 
had at the ranches, all that day. But it was with a lurking 
humor I said, “Did you go to Sunday-school, to-day?” 
expecting them to cry in chorus, “ Why, don’t you know 
there is no Sunday-school on the plains?” But the chorus 
was, “ Oh, yes, we went to Sunday-school in that little house 
with the green blinds; and it was just like our own in the 
States!” Then they dived under the curtains of the tent, 
and I saw them no more. But when I rose, about two 
o'clock, to get a breath of fresh air, and the conductor said, 
“ There is a great storm over yonder, beyond Fort Wallace ; 
the wires are down, and the waters are out,” I seemed to see 
the tent nestling down quietly in the darkness beside the 
small house with the green blinds, and could almost imagine 
how God had sent an angel flying through the tempest to 
see after his poor little venture in the heart of the gray 
desolation. 

Those who go farthest, then, in saying, We have done our 
best for our children in these high things, have still to be 
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sure they have done their best for themselves, and to make 
this conclusion wait for that. Great numbers of those who 
frequent our churches do little or nothing. They are too 
busy or too heedless, or, being full of doubt themselves, they 
are too honest to say what they do not believe, and for 
love’s sake will not say what they do believe. And then 
outside these ranks, I say there are myriads who have come 
to look on these things with suspicion or dislike, and base 
such belief as is left them on their resentment; or who have 
been half-starved through centuries of tyranny and wrong, 
and are so bent on bringing their poor bodies into some sort 
of proper trim that they have neither time nor will to care 
for the soul’s life: and so these little ones must be left, if 
there is no other help for them, to take their chance in the 
world they are about to enter, and that better world whose 
trailing clouds of glory will fade and fail in the light of the 
common day. 

Now it is to meet this need in the child’s nature that any 
true church bends herself, and becomes as a little child, and 
then opens her heart and becomes a nursing mother to all 
the children that belong to her by their birthright, or who 
creep for shelter and succor beneath her wings. She stands 
to them in God’s stead, so far as we ourselves fall short of 
this great office; and her spirit toward them is the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ, who took them in his arms and blessed them, 
and said, Of such is the kingdom of heaven. We may let 
the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, come 
between the heart and God, but a true church never, or she 
is no true church. Or we may hunger after what we call 
a good time, and so neglect these high duties; but the good 
time of a true church lies in doing them. Or we may be all 
bewildered about these things and not know, for the life of 
us, what we believe, or whether we believe in anything 
Godward and heavenward with as sure a faith as we have in 
gray granite or the North River; but the Church has no 
such trouble: she stands by these unseen and eternal reali- 
ties, and is ready to live and die for them, or she is no true 
Church. It is her gift and genius and business to organize 
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and purify and make perfect the essential spirit of religion, 
and make the whole world about her feel its power and 
grace, and if she fails to do this she is no true Church. She 
has more faith than any man or woman within her pale, and 
more hope and more love, because she stands for the whole 
sum of this free from the discount. We may be as the little 
streams I was watching, this summer, trickling down from 
the crests of the canons, or running away from the springs, 
each with its quality of good or doubtful,—too much iron 
here and there too much alkali, but she is as the ingathering 
of them all,—the great shining river, the streams whereof 
make glad cities and towns and far-reaching lands. It is as 
if God had said in the beginning: “Isolated men and 
women cannot do my work; I will gather them into com- 
panies, and these shall be the sum of all that is best in each, 
and this shall be my true Church while the world stands.” 
It is the perfecting of the poet’s thought : — 


“ All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


She is not the supplement or complement of our homes in 
this high grace and use, any more than a grand cathedral is 
the supplement and complement of the little chapels which 
nestle down within her vast-domed splendor. 

Nor need I dwell on the objection this word may have 
raised in your minds, that so many churches have failed in 
this tender office toward the children, and instead of being 
nursing mothers to them have been very cruel step-mothers, 
training them in hard and bitter dogmas, and making their 
poor little lives a burden by their stern insistence on Thou 
shalt and Thou shalt not, until they have broken away 
from her wintry shelter in disgust just as soon as they 
were able; and so, instead of bringing them to God, such 
churches have done what they could to drive them to the 
devil. 

Such things are only done now, I sincerely believe, in 
holes and corners. In my day, they used to set us singing 
in our little school among the moors : — 
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“ My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead ! 
What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed!” 


“ There is a dreadful hell 
And everlasting pains, 
Where sinners must with devils dwell 
In darkness, fire, and chains!” 
And always, before we began such hymns, they would say, 
“ Let us sing to the praise and glory of God.” 

No church that does these things, to-day, is of God; and, 
since the churches of our order began to understand the 
great, sweet truth of the Fatherhood, they have never done 
them, and would scorn to do them, as they would to smite 
down a small child running toward them with open arms, 
and with God’s angels looking through its eyes. 

I go on to say, again, that this motherhood of the Church 
toward the children is no mystery hard to fathom and costly 
to attain, but about the simplest thing God has laid on our 
hearts. It begins in a warm, sweet atmosphere of welcome 
to all the children that flock to our sanctuary, very much 
like that we give to those heaven sends into our homes. It 
lies also in some touch of insight of the promise they hold 
with all children touching the new day of God, when we are 
all dead and gone, and they have to run the world,—a real 
longing on our part to make that promise good in each little 
child, and the godly fear that if the Church adds her neglect 
to this of the home, many a fair blossom will be blighted, 
which would else bring forth good fruit. It lies, again, in 
winning them to love the Church ahead of any reason they 
can give for their loving, and, when they come to reason, in 
the power to find new incentives for this affection; and in 
our power to tonch them with the sense of God’s presence, 
of heaven’s uearness, of the loving heart of the Christ in 
whom they believe so instinctively, and in the worth of all 
that is beautiful and noble, and the hatefulness of all that is 
mean and base. 

I attach no mystical meaning or worth, again, to the 
simple and beautiful rite of baptism ; and if one in the robes 
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of light should come and tell me that a few drops of water 
from a priest’s hand, or its absence, can make such differ- 
ence as to open or close heaven to a babe, I should say, Get 
thee behind me, Satan; thou savorest not of the things that 
be of God. But if my experience goes for anything, this 
baptism touches the heart with a very tender and enduring 
sentiment in the long years to come, and makes a difference 
to a good many children. I could not be of the church to 
which my father and mother carried me through the snow 
to be baptized, in the winter of 1824; but of all the churches 
in England, that takes my heart captive, as I stand at the 
door, and see them come through the dimness, and kneel 
with their first-born at the font. They had got a new vicar, 
when I was there just now. I went in to see him, and said, 
“T have come to report myself. I have a birthright mem- 
bership here, but I am a heretic, and the minister over a 
church full of heretics; but I feel the living news still 
between the old grandmother and my heart.” “Then who 
is the mother?” he said. ‘ Methodism,” I answered. He 
scolded Methodism roundly, as Miss Bronté does in Shirley, 
who found it hard to manage in the parish just across the 
moors. But he took to me kindly, wished I was still in the 
fold, but thought there were worse people than the Unita- 
tarians. So when we had compared notes on preaching, and 
he had showed me his last sermon, I came away, and felt as 
you feel when you have picked a lilac at the old ancestral 
home in New England, and drunk from the well by the 
door. 

Nor do I think such doctrines and dogmas as we have 
managed to formulate of very much moment to the little 
ones, so far as these lie in the mere letter. But I do think 
that the spirit of the Church which has received such doc- 
trines, and distilled them into fine essences, and stored them, 
is of very great moment indeed. The Church in this sense 
is at once the minister and mother to the children, to in- 
spire and mould them to all noble ends. She stands true 
to them, though any one of us may break down. She has 
faith, though I may doubt; and receiving these sweet and 
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noble verities in the letter and the word, gives them forth 
again as the little ones can receive them from her large and 
generous heart. I fear for no children a true church cares 
for as she cares for her own life. Let her gather in her 
banded strength, now and then, to the children’s meetings, 
and make them pulse with her joy; bring them into the 
great sanctuary on occasion,— not to her meetings, but their 
own,— and so make them feel we are all one. Make holidays 
for them beautiful as the day, indoors and out, where she 
herself is present; keep her eye on them, and her heart near 
them in their hurts and ills, and gather about the dust when 
death touches a child, and lo! it is an angel; and there is no 
doctrine they will not learn through this beautiful mother- 
hood. The heart tells the whole story. 

It takes time and care to do this, you say, and we can 
spare neither. Then, I say, we are blind to a grander 
trust than that which lies in the saving of our own souls, 
blind to some of the sweetest words Jesus ever spake, blind 
to the fairest promise God ever made, blind to the new 
heavens and the new earth now budding forth from these 
opening natures, blind to the best investment possible to 
a man of business, and to our most sacred duty as a Church 
of God. 

They come into this world of ours, these little ones, with 
the destinies of glory or shame haunting them from their 
cradle,— innocent of evil, eager to be in the heart of all that 
is and will be, and knowing no more what is to befall them 
than the callow birds trembling with delight on the edge of 
the nest. There are poets among them, possibly, who may 
sing like Burns, and sorrow as he did, and be shamed; or who 
may be pure and high as our Whittier. And preachers, who 
may be as the apostles of the elder day; and painters, who 
may count their work a sacrament; and men of the world, who 
will hold the world to a grander purpose ; and men of busi- 
ness, who will make business holy as a fifth gospel; and rough- 
and-ready men, who will have to do the rough-and-ready 
work, and show forth the perseverance of the saints in blast- 
ing rocks, felling trees, breaking up new farms, herding 
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cattle, and running with the machine,—all here, and all 
waiting, it may be, within a church like this of ours; but no 
man knoweth the son save the Father, and those to whom 
the Father shall reveal him. 

And we can say, We have no time, and, We don’t care! 
It may be all true about the power of the Church to mother 
and nurture them and raise them up to do God’s work, but 
we prefer our own ease, and to fall back on the wretched ex- 
cuse that we are in no wise fitted for such divine adventures. 
Hot and cold, wet and dry, storm and shine, the people in 
Taylor’s church or Tyng’s may turn out and seek the lambs, 
and tend them by the thousand. We are liberal Christians, 
and prefer a good time. And then —if we may whisper — it 
might be different if we saw the little things hanging over 
hell as they do. The little things are hanging over hell! 
We need not plunge through the dark to find that, when so 
many men and women — God help them! — plunge through 
the dark in some wild hope to get out of it. Hell is here on 
Murray Hill, waiting to swallow them up, and heaven with 
wide open arms to save them. Hell is in Sing Sing, and on 
all the way from the turn to Sing Sing. And heaven is in 
all the sweet certainties and sanctities to which we can train 
the children, winning them to the heart of a church like this 
of ours, and holding them away from the darting fizes in a 
strong, loving clasp. It isin pouring the spirit of sucha 
church as this into their hearts and lives, and in the whole 
body of you whose head is Christ being as one man and 
woman in this sacred work, rounding and perfecting what is 
done in the home, and, where nothing is done there, then 
doing all. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


The withdrawal of Rev. Dr. Morison from editorial relations 
with this Review gives us the opportunity to express our sense of 
profound obligation for his long and efficient service for rational 
Christianity. Especially, we feel that the Unitarian body owes 
him more than it quite knows or appreciates for the labors of his 
earlier and later years, in connection with our periodical litera- 
ture. His catholicity of religious spirit, his gentle, genial temper, 
his critical taste and discriminating literary judgment, his wide 
and careful scholarship, his strong Christian conviction and 
earnest devoutness, have been freely devoted to the service of 
Liberal Christianity, often in unrecognized and unpaid though 
no less useful and efficient ways. He is one of those who have 
helped most to preserve among us, the traditions not only, but 
the very flavor and substance of the culture, the piety, the lofty 
type of character and life, which belong to our Unitarian inheri- 
tance. We are glad to hope that, while he may find the long- 
coveted leisure for his chosen work of farther illustrating the life 
of Christ, this Review and the public will not lose the benefit of 
frequent contributions from his pen. Serus in caelum redeat. 


The Unitarian Review hopes to justify its continued exist-— 
ence, and the appeal for wider circulation, which the greatly 
reduced subscription rate encourages its friends to urge, by the 
contributions it will endeavor to make to theological culture, 
Christian morals, and the religious life. It will be as scholarly, 
thorough, and many-sided in its discussion of these themes as the 
Liberal Christian scholarship of the country can be induced, by 
its contributions, to make it; as rich and varied as the spiritual 
resources that can be commanded to give themselves to the world 
through its pages. While the organ of no party, and hospitable 
to all thought new and old, the Review will hold no neutral or 
merely negative position in regard to religious truth, but will 
seek to emphasize the affirmations and further the acceptance of 
rational Christianity. It will still believe in the possibility of 
being at the same time positive and progressive, and of finding 
the largest spiritual freedom, and helping most effectively the 
religious life of the world, upon the basis and within the limits 
of the Christian confession. The Unitarian heritage of faith in 
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freedom, in human nature, in the primal place of character in 
religion, in the desirableness and duty of progress in theology, 
seem to it still, as they have ever seemed, the most providentially 
fortunate, and hopeful vantage-ground, from which both to 
defend the verities of religion in our age, and to explore the yet 
unconquered domains of religious thought; as well as on which 
to organize the coming Church and the institutions of a com- 
pleter civilization and a truly catholic Christianity. 

In this conviction, we continue the work into the last score of 
years of this century, which the first score saw well begun; and 
ask the assistance of all who sympathize with it, and their codp- 
eration and support of the instrument and servant of that work 
which this Review aspires to be, so far as they recognize in it a 
worthy agency of a worthy cause. 


The late efforts of the Monday Lecturer to weigh in the bal- 
ance of history and exact thought the liberal culture and moral 
standards of the last half-century of New England, are marked 
by his usual lack of careful discrimination, and even more than 
his usual obliviousness of some of the highest and happiest influ- 
ences that have ennobled the thought and inspired the religion of 


this age. We find in the Advertiser the following from the 
report of one of his recent lectures :— 


I take Lady Macbeth on one arm and Lord Byron on the other,... 
and come here to the bench of Channing; and if Julius Miiller, with his 
stern application of scientific truth, looks over my shoulder into Chan- 
ning’s eyes, the latter go down; and so would Emerson’s under similar 
circumstances, etc. 


We have no occasion to speak for Mr. Emerson in this issue 
of the Unitarian Review ; but the astounding tableau in which 
Channing appears as culprit could hardly have failed to move 
the amazement even of Mr. Joseph Cook’s admiring auditors. It 
may excite even stronger emotions in others. For ourselves, we 
overlook the brute coarseness of the implication, which almost 
savors of profaneness to a Unitariap conscience, in the exceeding 
sense of incongruity which comes over us in contemplating this 
new Vision of Judgment, in which Dr. Channing stands con- 
demned before this self-appointed Rhadamanthus, Lady Macbeth 
and Lord Byron acting as Furies, and Julius Miller—in the dis- 
tance — as accusing Fate. The tableau is the most astonishing of 
all the Monday Lecturer’s remarkable performances in that line 
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since the withdrawn picture of the meeting of Theodore Parker 
and Elizabeth Browning in the Unseen Holy. This new scene, 
though graphic to absurdity, lacks verisimilitude; and, while 
laughter-moving beyond the showman’s intent, is hardly an ade- 
quate or probable vision to any one who knew Channing as he 
was, or who knows him as every American moralist and Christian 
scholar is bound to know him to-day. Mr. Cook might learn 
a juster view from that even more universal scholar than himself, 
Baron Bunsen, who joyously greeted Channing as a Christian 
philosopher and saint; or, better for his tableau, he might stand 
with Frederic Robertson and gaze up into the Ineffable Light, 
wherein Robertson said Channing might be too deeply ensphered 
to be even visible to such Christians as doubted his salvation. 

We do not expect such an attitude, however, from one, who, of 
all the religious teachers of this age, seems less than almost any 
other to have been permeated by Channing’s spirit, or lifted to 
the clear heights of Channing’s religious genius; but we may be 
permitted to suggest to the stalwart restorer of the old paths — 
whose services we have in another place gratefully recognized — 
whether he may not have mistaken the occasion of Channing’s 
downeast glance. Dr. Bartol says that the element of humor 
was not so much wanting in Channirg as outgrown. Possibly, 
the spectacle of the stern Lecturer advancing upon him majesti- 
cally with such diverse and uncommon supporters, may have com- 
pelled a momentary reversion to the outlived mirthful possibilities 
of the saintly spirit’s more rudimentary state. 

In a graver mood, this remarkable tableau, and the spirit in 
which this lecturer assumes constantly to judge and to belittle 
some of the most revered and loftiest names of this or any 
century, suggest naturally to our thought a strikingly parallel 
scene, wherein the supercilious orthodoxy of another age brings a 
notable sinner before the presence of One whose eyes “go down,” 
and whose form stands bowed in shame, not for himself, nor yet 
for the poor creature they have brought to rebuke his “liberalism” 
and confute his grace with the “stern application ” of Moses in 
the Law; but for the blind eagerness and wanton arrogance of 
their mocking test. What that silent finger wrote on the earth, it 
might be weil for scribes and Pharisees of every age to ponder. 


The evidence, indeed, accumulates that the last quarter of this 
century is penetrated with the essential idea of Channing to an 
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extent heretofore unrealized, and that the conception of Chris- 
tianity in which he rejoiced, and of which he was for a long time 
the foremost teacher,— if not even yet its leading representative, 
—is becoming more and more generally recognized as the cen- 
tral truth and power of Christianity. We have no desire to 
claim that his system was without flaw; or that the age has 
learned its liberalism from him, or from the movement with which 
he was identified. It is enough to identify him, in this centennial 
year of his birth, with the grander movement into which the 
exigences of faith as well as the dictates of instructed reason are 
sweeping the foremost spirits in all the sects of Christendom; 
and to claim for him an early and eminent place among the seers 
and witnesses for it, in a time when the providential current had 
not yet set so visibly towards it. 

We think that the student of religion is wise who dwells not 
mainly on the possible inadequacy or limitation of some of Chan- 
ning’s views, but gives himself to grasp the fulness of the move- 
ment, the largeness of the spirit, the centralness and spirituality 
of the faith for which he stands, and out of which he spoke; and 
to find some access, if possible, to the habitual elevation of thought 
and soul in which he lived among the eternal realities. And it 
seems to us especially that every man who claims to be a rational 
Christian, and is wont to name Channing among the honored 
names of his spiritual ancestry, should not let this centenary pass 
without a fresh study of his works and life. In the bent towards 
physical science and the semi-materialistic haze that besets so 
much of the best intellect of this generation, it will be especially 
wholesome to commune with the thought of one to whom spirit 
held such supreme sway over matter, und to whom Life was a 
term suggestive not of movements in matter, but the present 
energy of supreme Intelligence and Love. 

The spiritual successors of Channing’s thought hold the ear of 
enlightened Christendom. The evidences of that multiply upon 
us in literature, in philanthropy, in the increasing instances of 
breadth of churchmanship in all the sects. We say, again, that 
we have no desire to claim it all as the result of Channing’s work: 
we rather rejoice to accept and rejoice in it as the work of that 
Spirit whose servant and herald he was. 

Take this opening statement, for instance, from one of the 
noblest books of the last few months, Dr. Phillips Brooks’ Bohlen 
Lectures on the Influence of Jesus. In the conception here 
10 
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given of the great inspiring idea of Christianity, and the essential 
quality of the personal force of Jesus, what word is there that 
Channing would have wished to change ? — 


I have been led, then, to think of Christianity, and to speak of it,— at 
least in these lectures,— not as a system of doctrine, but as a personal 
force, behind which and in which there lies one great inspiring idea, 
which it is the work of the personal force to impress upon the life of 
man, with which the personal force is always struggling to fill mankind. 
The personal force is the nature of Jesus, full of humanity, full of 
divinity, and powerful with a love for man which combines in itself 
every element that enters into love of the completest kind. The inspir- 
ing idea is the fatherhood of God, and the childhood of every man to 
him. Upon the race and upon the individual, Jesus is always bringing 
into more and more perfect revelation the certain truth that man, and 
every man, is the child of God. This is the sum of the work of the 
Incarnation. A hundred other statements regarding it, regarding Him 
who was incarnate, are true; but all statements concerning Him hold 
their truth within this truth,—that Jesus came to restore the fact of 
God’s fatherhood to man’s knowledge, and to its central place of power 
over man’s life. Jesus is mysteriously the Word of God made flesh. He 
is the worker of amazing miracles upon the bodies and the souls of men. 
He is the convincer of sin. He is the Saviour by suffering. But behind 
all these, as the purpose for which he is all these, He is the redeemer of 
man into the fatherhood of God. It would be deeply interesting to 
dwell on any one of these special aspects of his wondrous life; but when 
we want to gather into one great comprehensive statement the purpose 
for which Jésus lived, and the power which his life has had over the 
lives of men, we must seize his great idea and find his power there. For 
every man’s power is his idea multiplied by and projected through his 
personality. The special actions which he does are only the points at 
which his power shows itself,—the tips of his powerful life, where its 
magnetic force is manifested, but not where it is created. And so the 
power of Jesus is the idea of Jesus multiplied and projected through the 
person of Jesus. His power is not in the miracles that he did, not even 
in the marvellous nature which he bore, but in the great truth, the prima! 
and final fact of all the universe, so far as man has any part in it, which 
the whole nature of the Saviour uttered, and with whose splendor every 
miraculous touch of that nature on the world, or on man’s body or man’s 
soul, burst forth into light. 

I have said already what that idea is,—the relation of childhood and 
fatherbood between man and God. Man is the child of God by nature. 
He is ignorant and rebellious,—the prodigal child of God; but his 
ignorance and rebellion never break that first relationship. It is always 
a child ignorant of his Father; always a child rebellious against his 
Father. That is what makes the tragedy of human history, and always 
prevents human sin from becoming an insignificant and squalid thing. 
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To reassert the fatherhood and childhood as an unlost truth, and to 
reéstablish its power as the central fact of life; to tell men that they 
were, and to make them actually be, the sons of God,— that was the 
purpose of the coming of Jesus, and the shaping power of his life. 


Mr. Lester F. Ward has published a comprehensive pamphlet 
epitomizing the latest work of the German evolutionist, Haeckel, 
concerning the descent of man. It contains, perhaps, the most 
compact exposition of the ultra-Darwinian orthodoxy, which 
Haeckel, ignoring the protests of Virchow and Tyndall, is eager 
to have accepted as acientific dogma. He has even defined and 
numbered ‘precisely the stages from moner to man; though these 
can only be regarded, in any system of continuous development, 
as the visible points of an unbroken succession of forms. When 
the numerous missing links shall be discovered or logically con- 
structed, these stages will lose, we must suppose, the greater por- 
tion of their significance, since they have in such a system rather 
a representative and pictorial than strictly scientific value. In 
the new science,— if it is science,— genera and species disap- 
pear, ‘ost in the perpetual flux of forms. 

The difficulties in the way of bridging the chasms of fact that 
seem to perplex this march up the easy grades of matter and life 
—such as sterility, tendencies to reversion, lack of junction be- 
tween types; and those even more serious difficulties which lie at 
the beginnings of life and of humanity, so serious as to compel 
a prudent and tentative attitude in the more cautious evolution- 
ists — have for Haeckel, and his even more assured disciples, no 
weight, and form no obstacle to the assertion of the theory in its 
baldest and most uncompromising form. Man is not only the 
descendant of apes,—as of a long line of humbler ancestors, 
animal, vegetable, and inorganic,— but he is, in effect, an ape 
himself. Given movements in matter, and the mounting orders 
of creation proceed. 

We have nothing here to do with this as science: religion has 
little to require of any theory of the cosmos, save that its processes 
shall not be lawless, nor its ends contemptible. There is a state- 
ment possible of evolution, which will satisfy the demands of the 
loftiest theism. But the anxieties of timid religionists, as well as 
the claims of scientific materialists, make it important to empha- 
size one statement too often forgotten or ignored. It is that evo- 
lution may as properly, at least, be measured by its highest as by 
its lowest term, by its final results as by its initial processes. No 
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mere process conjures more out of less. No higher springs from 
lower, nor finer flowers from cruder, without adequate initial 
potency, or successive increment of nobler energy from without. 
However evolved, all the attained heights of being remain, and 
do not vanish. The nobler qualities of human nature, all the 
heights of aspiration and moral impulse, all the realities of faith 
and love, and all the inferences from them, remain for precisely 
what they are. Theories of derivation do not change the reality 
of man’s attainment, the content of human nature, the principles 
of ethics, the sanctity of duty, the highest achievement of human- 
ity. If man is only an ape, it must be because the ape is wholly 
a man: what is more in the idea of manhood must be added to 
our current conception of the other. Chronologically, the lowest 
comes first: logically, the highest is first, and not to be explained 
by anything below itself. 

We believe that evolution will have to make room in its account 
of the universe for the Twenty-third Psalm and the Sermon on 
the Mount; for the Life throned on the cross, and the reverence 
of the ages centred on the spirit manifested there; for the gra- 
cious aspirations and affections of the kindled heart of humanity, 
the sacred majesty of the inward Ought, the peace of saintly 
achievement, the beatific vision. To affirm that there is adequate 
basis for morals,— that is, for conduct, and for the production 
and training of all those forces out of which conduct springs, 
without any recognition of the religious element of human nature, 
is to declare that religion is superfluous, not only; but to leave 
out the whole upper range of human motive and attainment, and 
to ignore the process and law of their unfolding in the history of 
the race. Dr. E. A. Abbott says that the “Destructives ignore 
love, trust, and awe, the very faculties by which the Supreme ap- 
pears to us to have intended his children to feel his presence, and 
then they pronounce him non-existent.” 

Theology has closest affinity, not with the physical or exact 
sciences, but with those ever-growing and ever-incomplete sci- 
ences that concern the nature and life of man, and his relations 
to the universe,— with social science, government, the philosophy 
of history, metaphysics, and the very partially formulated laws of 
the human mind. And it finds its natural basis in aspiration, con- 
science, the conviction of cause, moral affection, the sense of moral 
power, and the inextinguishable conviction that the universe with- 
out and within can spring from nothing less vast and orderly than 
itself, less wise and free and good than its highest products. 
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The great verities of religion are no more to be discovered and 
explained by anthropological research and study of the genetic 
relations of man to ape and ascidian, than the secret of the water- 
lily’s unfolding is to be found by chemical analysis of the black 
ooze at the bottom of the pool, whence it lifts its starry beauty 
to worship the summer sunrise. 


We have heard somewhere the story, that one of our American 
optimists, in the full ardor of the new science of the universe as 
settling all problems, visited lately the man who is reckoned the 
foremost philosopher of this school, and even regarded as the 
messiah of the new faith; and was not a little chagrined to 
find that the philosopher himself did not share his disciple’s jubi- 
lance in the easy “explanation of the mysteries of the universe 
which the latter had received, nor look forward, even, with con- 
fident cheer to the beneficent results of the new philosophy in 
replacing the vanishing sanctities of the past. As we heard the 
stopy told, the amazed disciple was sombrely advised that the 
present are serious times for philosophy and faith, as for the insti- 
tutions of a civilization that has grown out of a view of the uni- 
verse, and of its Author, now largely discredited; and that, while 
it is absolutely essential to intellectual sincerity to keep on in the 
direction which the new scientific theories indicate, the outlook 
for human well-being is not very reassuring, nor the means of sat- 
isfying the pressing questions of the religious heart of man as 
yet at all assured or complete. 

Which things are for a parable. We do not know what value 
to attach to this report, which we give as we have heard it: it 
may, possibly enough, be colored in the telling, and perhaps be 
wholly unhistorical; but it represents pretty fairly, we judge, the 
temper and attitude of many of the more profound and thought- 
ful minds which have sincerely accepted and assimilated the new 
philosophy. It is the poet of something higher than nescience, 
though fully pervaded by the scientific spirit, who sings : — 


“ Achilles ponders in his tent; 
The kings of modern thought are dumb : 
Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the future come; 
Silent, while years engrave the brow,— 
Silent, the best, are silent now.” 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE SCHOOL-BOARDS. 


The election of officers for the school-boards in Boston and 
other places has been the one excitement of the past month. 
There has been more or less disappointment in regard to the 
success of women candidates, especially in Boston. But this ill- 
success seems to have been owing to a variety of circumstances 
not anticipated, and also perhaps to a want of wisdom on the 
part of the leaders, both men and women, which will probably 
be avoided another year. This failure by no means indicates any 
going backward of public opinion; for all the agitation shows 
how much the community is interested in education, how willing 
the best men are to serve on the boards, how efficient the best 
women are there. It shows also how vastly different these mem- 
bers are now from the old school-boards, especially in the country, 
where any honest man was put on, and, we may say, dishonest 
one; for it is stated, even at the present day, that the most 
common men seek this office in the country and suburbs, as a step- 
ping-stone to political influence. Many a worse member might be 
on, than the good man-in C——, who, when examining in spelling, 
tried to encourage the timid child that could not spell “ bonnet,” 
and said, “Speak up, dear, and spell bunnet.” He never heard 
the last of it from his fellow-members. He answered justly, “I 
never asked you to put me on the committee, for I knew I didn’t 
know much.” This man was harmless compared to those conse- 
quential persons, redolent of old-fashioned, narrow methods of 
education, patronizing to women, knowing just enough to think 
they know a great deal, ready to cut down salaries, and make a 
showy speech at examination time, who used to be found on our 
country and suburban boards, and we fear are not all off yet. 

We were rather pained, a week or two ago, to see in the 
Transcript —a paper sv genial and broad in its tendency —a 
very disagreeable article on educated women, copied from the 
Saturday Review, that weekly paper, which rarely ever talks 
about jocose things in a charming, serious way, but delights in 
discussing grave subjects in a flippant way. The writer is not 
in earnest enough to have any real opinions on any subject, but 
he enjoys picking a flaw in every phase of woman’s develop- 
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ment, and probably knows he has got his audience, and satisfies 
the weak prejudices of many readers in the fashionable classes, 
who have their imitators in this country, to welcome the articles 
reprinted in our journals. 

The English weekly papers are full of London school-board 
elections, and we understand that five women have been put on 
the board, displacing five valuable men. This may seem unwise; 
but it does not indicate any prejudiced rejection of those men, 
but only the settled determination of London to have women 
take an equal part in the supervision of education. 

We have copies for October and November of the Women’s 
Educational Union, which is always full of interesting matter. 
The editor reviews Prof. Bain’s paper on “Education as a 
Science.” Learned as the distinguished professor is, we must 
say that the editor’s own comments are to us more full of fresh 
thought. Here is a passage, for instance, about speeial train- 
ing: — 

The cultivation of special aptitudes is the province of technical or pro- 
fessional training; while the harmonious development of human powers, 
the great debt we owe to Nature, is gradually achieved through long years 
of labor, begun before instruction is possible, continued by the methodi- 
cal discipline of school, and all the wider educational influences of the 
family and of society. We make grave mistakes when we dwell too 
much on peculiar aptitudes till a sound foundation of education is laid; 
but every step in general development makes what has real originality 
and power more manifest, while the faculties that are more tardy or less 
vigorous by nature are so far fostered by care as to prevent the crippling 
effect of one-sided growth. No axiom is more certain than this, that all 
that is special, all that has a particular worldly purpose in view, belongs 
to instruction only, and, though it may be included as an essential 
branch in a general system of education, is not education itself. 


The journal contains good-natured criticisms upon Girton 
College and Newnham Hall, and evinces a generous rivalry 
between the two institutions. It gives us also a report of the 
Social Science Congress at Manchester. We have, moreover, the 
circular of Somerville Hall, Oxford, which opened on October 13 
for the reception of students attending the lectures of the Oxford 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. We find the 
President of Trinity College, the Rev. J. Percival, is the chairman 
of the committee. The garden is still to be laid out, and a winter 
lawn-tennis ground provided for the pupils. Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M.P., heads the subscription paper with £200; and then 
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comes a list of valuable names with various contributions. As 
we have said before, all these movements for women in England 
are working slowly and surely. 

We work more impetuously in this country, and sometimes 
fail from the very ardor of our pursuit; but every nation has its 
own way of working and developing the different phases of the 
same good cause. The ladies at Cambridge, in this country, 
deserve warm thanks from all women for their praiseworthy 
scheme to give young women an education at Harvard Univer- 
sity, as also those societies in Boston and elsewhere which are 
laboring for the same object. Harvard has shown so much dis- 
position, during the last few years, to imitate the English uni- 
versities in its curriculum and methods, that we cannot help 
hoping these ladies in Cambridge will be able also to emulate 
more fully the associations for women at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and offer as many conveniences and advantages as they. 

The Educational Union gives us some account of the Ecole 
Professionnelle for girls in Belgium. This was instituted by an 
association of philanthropic men in 1864, to enable young girls to 
learn technically any profession they may choose to follow. It is 
refreshing to see a company of men starting such a school as this, 
inasmuch as almost every opportunity elsewhere for the higher 
development of women has had to be won by hard struggle, 
among women-leaders themselves, and against bitter prejudices. 
Here is a school that teaches young girls—the daughters of 
tradesmen, etc.— book-keeping, laws of commerce, commercial 
arithmetic and correspondence, the modern languages and 
common branches, as well as drawing and gymnastics. We, 
with our boasted advancement, cannot help seeing that, while we 
are fighting against public prejudice everywhere, this little coun- 
try of Belgium has set an example of allowing the daughters of 
the common people to know as much as they please. Let not the 
reader be horrified at these “commercial” girls; for, on reading 
further, we find they can do fine needlework, draw, and paint, 
and the school has sent out many original designers and painters 
into the Walloon porcelain manufactories. 

A Swiss professor in Lausanne, M. Sonnenschein, is having 
“immense success” in some lectures which he is giving on the 
intuitive method of teaching arithmetic. Crowded audiences 
come to hear him from all grades of the teaching profession. 
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VARIETIES.— LUTHER'S WILL. 


At this period of our civilization, when so much is being said 
and, we believe justly, about the unfairness of the law in regard 
to the property of women, and when the best men are often still 
under the dominion of the old idea that women cannot be 
trusted with money, it is interesting to read this will of Luther’s, 
which our friends in Geneva have recently published in Z’ Alii- 
ance Libérale. Luther begins by giving to his dear and faithful 
wife Catherine the little establishment of Zubstorff, and the 
house of Bruno for a habitation. Next, he leaves to her all the 
glass and ornaments, rings, chains, gold and silver vessels, the 
greater part of which were presents, amounting in value to about 
a thousand florins. He does this, he says, firstly, because she has 
been a pious and faithful wife, and because she has always loved 
and appreciated him, and well cared for him; and, secondly, 
because she has given him, thanks to the blessing of Heaven, five 
living children; and because, also, she will have some debts to 
pay, amounting to about three hundred and fifty florins; and, 
thirdly, because he does not wish her to be dependent on her 
children, but to have her children depend on her, honoring her 
and submi‘ting themselves unto her, as God has commanded. He 
has often seen, he says, how the devil excites even the most relig- 
ious children by malicious slanders, particularly when their 
mothers are widows, and when the boys take wives and the girls 
husbands. He believes that the mothers are the best guardians 
for their own children, and that a little domaine and a dowry to 
match cannot be employed to the disadvantage of the children, 
who are bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. 

He then comes to the contingency of his wife’s marrying again, 
and here his generosity is equal to the possibility. He says, 
Should she be persuaded, or inclined to marry again (for I do not 
wish, neither can I put any limit to her desires), I believe, and 
therefore I trust her, that she will still act as a mother towards 
our children, and divide faithfully the property with them. He 
then prays his august sovereign, Frederick the Elector, te protect 
her in her rights. He begs his friends in this latter case to shield 
his wife from any gross calumny or charge that she has defrauded 
her children. He declares that he has kept back nothing; that 
his ménage was large and expensive; that the wonder was not 
that he had not ready money, but, on the contrary, that he had 
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not more debts. He asks his friends to justify him, because, 
although, as he says, “the devil never could get at him, he may 
trouble Kate’s conscience, and make her think it a crime to have 
been or still be the lawful wife of Dr. Martin.” He says he has 
not employed the forms of law, and the terms for recognizing the 
identity of his person, because he “is known in heaven and earth, 
and in hell,” and he thinks more faith will be put in his word 
than in a notary, especially as God has confided to him the gospel 
of his dear Son, him a poor sinner, and men have considered him 
a preacher of the truth, in spite of the wrath of popes and 
emperors and devils. This will was made and signed the day of 
the Epiphany, 1542. 

We have not given the whole of the will word for word, but 
have selected the most important part of it. There is a whole- 
souled simplicity and generosity about it which suits with our 
ideas of Luther. The very assurance with which he declares 
that he is known in heaven and hell has no petty conceit about 
it, but is the grand faith of a man in the high mission conferred 
upon him. We must not hold him responsible for all the narrow- 
ness of his party in after years, or at the present day in Germany. 
His doctrines, marked out roughly in the white heat of contro- 
versy, his followers have crystallized into creeds that he would be 
the first, perhaps, to break from, if he could come back to us. 
His liberality and reverence towards his wife, we fear, have not yet 
been imitated in Germany, if we may judge from the condition 
or vocation of women, even among the higher classes, to-day, and 
from the writings also of popular preachers and theologians, who 
feel obliged to echo the words of the apostle Paul in this respect, 
and go beyond him in their prescriptions as to the true sphere of 
woman. 


A French correspondent in a recent number of this paper gives 
the report of a pastoral conference lately held at Nismes, in the 
south of France, the head-quarters of liberal Protestantism. 
Seventy or eighty pastors and laymen attended; and the occasion 
was, the writer says, fraternal and excellent. M. Trial read a 
valuable paper, reviewing the distinguished religious and philo- 
sophical work of MM. Renouvier and Pillon, and the conference 
voted to have it published in the Critique Religieuse. Confer- 
ences, we thus see, in France, do about the same things as in 
America. The conference also passed a vote, respectfuily re- 
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questing the minister of instruction to appoint the honorable 
M. Goy to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the Theological 
School at Montauban, in consideration of the fact that there was 
not a single professor there of the liberal tendency except 
M. Nicolas, whose age might soon withdraw him from his posi- 
tion; that the liberal churches in the south outnumber the ortho- 
dox, and have a larger number of electors on the parish register; 
that many liberal families are prevented from sending their sons 
to Montauban, because the religious opinions dear to them are not 
taught there; and, finally, that the honorable candidate named was 
distinguished for his scientific attainments, and for the fine sym- 
pathy of his nature and his profound piety. The petitioners 
believed that he would bring to the faculty at the south an ele- 
ment of life which was then wanting, while he would satisfy, by 
his impartiality, the needs of all. 


A writer in the Unitarian Herald, of England, has been fur- 
nishing a series of interesting articles called “Transylvanian 
Recollections,” which give us a picturesque impression of the life 
and habits of our Hungarian Unitarian friends. He describes a 
dinner with toasts and speeches. Old as their Church is, it seems 
they have new members. A Hungarian gentleman from the 
Great Plain had recently come among them, and made 4 bright 
speech, telling them how far he had come, not for food, like 
Jacob who went down into Egypt, although he had enjoyed 
their banquet, but for the spiritual nourishment which he could 
not find in his own dry and thirsty land. Although it wag 
Sunday evening, they had a lively dance. We»must remember 
that the continental people of Europe, even among the so-called 
orthodox, have a much freer way of spending the latter part of 
Sunday than ourselves, and therefore our Transylvanian fellow- 
Christians were no particular exception. As there was a lack of 
young men, some of the deacons joined in the daace, and the 
bishop and our correspondent looked on, thinking it “a dignified 
and proper thing to witness the spectacle, and let others do the 
work.” We are not calied upon to judge for our neighbors. 
We know that the European races, bred under Catholicism, are 
more natural pleasure-lovers than ourselves, and were treated by 
the Church like children, who must have intervals of play with 
their work. The German Reformation carried along with it 
many of the old usages; and it has been said — whether truly or 
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not, we cannot say —that Calvin sometimes went to the theatre 
Sunday night. Our British friends and ourselves are of different 
stock. The Puritan element has given us more gravity of tem- 
perament, and we believe our people generally think Sunday 
evening is most fittingly passed either in the social church- 
meeting, or in the home-circle, with relatives or neighbors drop- 
ping in, around the fire. The opening of picture-galleries and 
libraries is quite a different thing from festivities: that is a 
moral education for the people; but we believe the present feeling 
about Sunday-keeping in this country, modified from the old 
Puritan severity, is good. The day has a sacred stamp all the 
way through, in our public opinion; and whatever we do on that 
day, even when we recreate, as we must do, is fittingly done in a 
quiet, decorous manner, in harmony with the traditions and spirit- 
ual associations of the time. Long may it be so. Let us not, 
however, as we have said before, judge our foreign friends, or try 
to be keepers of their consciences. 

The bishop read his report of the work of the one hundred and 
seven congregations, which are divided into eight circles,— some- 
thing, perhaps, like our local conferences. Every church has a 
school in connection with it, taught by a well-qualified school- 
master, who sometimes, when necessary, preaches for the minis- 
ter. This, again, reminds us of our old village academies, where 
the principal could go into the pulpit and relieve the minister. 
The only difficulty in this case was, that the schools were gener- 
ally under the strictest orthodox influences; and the Unitarian 
pupils, who paid their tuition, were often subjected to the most 
dogmatic teaching in the morning and evening religious exercises. 
The correspondent thinks the pupils are better versed in the 
history and doctrines of their faith than with us, partly owing to 
their systematic religious training. The support of the three 
gymnasia or high-schools comes heavily upon them, as the tuition- 
fees are very small. They have had very liberal help from Mrs. 
Anna Richmond, of Providence, R.I.; and Mr. Fretwell, our ener- 
getic English friend, has, by his collections, enabled them to 
rebuild and enlarge one of their libraries. These schools main- 


tain a high standard of education. 
Marrtaa P. Lowe. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Of the German theological magazines, the Zeitschrift fir 
Wissenschaftliche Theologie and the Studien und Kritiken are 
at hand, both bearing the date 1880. 

The fact that two papers at the recent Ministerial Institute at 
Providence were devoted to the Gospel of John reassures us 
that the interest in the question of its authorship, which still 
exists on the other side of the ocean, is not lacking on this side. 
In this number of his magazine,—Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft- 
liche Theologie, 23 jahrgang, 1 Heft,— Hilgenfeld takes up the 
lance again with as much zeal as of yore; this time against 
Godet and Luthardt: “Das Johannes-Evangelium und die Ver- 
theidigungen seiner Atchtheit durch F. Godet and C, E. Lut- 
hardt.” 

Both of these gentlemen, the one a Lutheran, and the other a 
theologian of the Reformed Church, maintain the Johannean 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. Against this view, Hilgenfeld 
points to Galatians ii. 9,in which John is said to have accepted 
as his calling the conversion of the circumcision, while to Paul 
and Barnabas was committed the conversion of the heathen. Can 
an apostle of the circumcision, asks Hilgenfeld, have composed 
a gospel which not only knows nothing of the circumcision, but 
nothing of the whole Jewish legalism in Christianity? “ Dionysius, 
of Alexandria, maintained that the author of the Apocalypse could 
not have written the Fourth Gospel, an opinion which is shared 
not merely by the Tibingen school, but by such scholars as 
De Wette, Liicke, and others. Luthardt would gladly overthrow 
this proposition, but he is not yet firm in the opinion that the 
Apocalypse is a work of the Apostle John, and, as a cautious 
general, leaves a way open for retreat. Godet is more bold. The 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel, he thinks, had both the same 
author. He perceives a fundamental resemblance in their style.” 

‘Turning to the testimony of the Fourth Gospel itself, Hilgen- 
feld asks, Is it ascribed to the Apostle John? Luthardt and 
Godet both regard it as the personal testimony of the evangelist. 
But the writer does not expressly describe himself in any place 
as the Apostle John, but as “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 
Hilgenfeld cannot believe that the apostle would use such lan- 
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guage. It is as if a son should write the life of his father, and call 
himself the favorite son. Did not Jesus love the other disciples 
also? Does not this rather show, he asks, the reverence in which 
John was held in the Asiatic Church? That John was loved of 
Jesus, and stood near to him, is true; but that this love of the 
Master for him above the other apostles was peculiar is first 
advanced by the Fourth Gospel. 

In regard to the relation of the Fourth Gospel,to the Syn- 
optics, Hilgenfeld replies to Luthardt and Godet with a detail 
which we cannot follow, to show how unsatisfactory are their 
efforts to reconcile important and serious differences between the 
two accounts. He finds the subjective presentation of the life of 
Jesus in the Fourth Gospel difficult to reconcile with its historic 
objectivity, and also with the fact that the author was an eye- 
witness. A few pages are devoted to the purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel and the various views held by different apologists. 
Luthardt maintains that the mind of the evangelist is Jewish. 
“The Jewish consciousness appears in the relation which Jesus is 
placed in this Gospel with reference to the Old Testament his- 
tory and the Old Testament writings.” “Yet,” Hilgenfeld re- 
marks, “even the sharpest anti-Judaic Gnostics busied themselves 
very thoroughly with the Old Testament history and writings. 
And if the fourth evangelist throughout appears as a Jew, why 
such a peculiar use of language, the Jews being named merely as 
enemies of Jesus?” This difference between Hilgenfeld and 
Luthardt occasions a minute examination; and the writer con- 
cludes his paper by saying that, even if the Fourth Gospel did 
not originate with the son of Zebedee, it will maintain its special 
place in the inner development of Christianity, and be first 
rightly valued as the illustrious monument of the complete sepa- 
ration of Christianity from its Jewish root. 

In the same magazine, H. Holzmann treats of “Papias and 
John,” and shows the absence of proof or presumption that Papias 
was acquainted with the Fourth Gospel. 

In the Studien und Kritiken, it is the Third Gospel that takes 
up most of the room (nearly one hundred pages). The article, by 
E. F. Részen, is on the origin and formation of the Third Gospel. 
A large part of it is devoted to considering the relation between 
this and the first two evangelists: that the knowledge of the 
third evangelist was quite independent of the narratives of the 
first two is distinctly maintained. The relation of this Gospel 
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to Josephus is also critically examined. The result of these two 
examinations furnishes nothing, he thinks, which compels us to 
give up the conclusion derived from the Gospel itself, that it was 
composed before the destruction of Jerusalem. This position, the 
writer maintains, is confirmed in every way through the external 
evidence both of the fathers within the Church and from the 
writings of the heretics who stood without it. The traditional 
ascription of the authorship to Luke is also accepted. 

“ Historical Theology, and the Science of Comparative Relig- 
ion.” Under this title, Prof. Pfleiderer, of Berlin, has a very 
interesting article in the Deutsche Revue, for October, which 
presents in a popular and intelligent form the spirit and the 
method of the new theology. He does not attempt here to give 
us a review of the theology of the present century and a state- 
ment of its results. Such a review may be found in his lecture 
on “ Die Entwicklung der Protestantischen Theologie seit Schlei- 
eriuacher,” and in Baur’s Kirchengeschichte des 19 Jahrhunderts, 
and in Schwarz’s Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. But he 
presents, however, and enlarges upon two points, which have 
been, and will continue to be, especially important for the scien- 
tific apprehension of religion. The first is the present method of 
critical biblical investigation. Many understand this only in the 
form in which it is found in the writings of Strauss and Renan 
on the life of Jesus. Here, especially in the epoch-making work 
of Strauss (1835), criticism is essentially negative in its tendency 
and result. It undertakes to show that the ecclesiastical repre- 
sentation of Christ founded on the Gospels can no longer main- 
tain its claim to be historic truth. In the place of the arbitrary, 
unnatural, insipid, and unintellectual exposition, Strauss pre- 
sented the profounder thought of a religious poem of similar 
character as that which is formed from the source of heathen 
mythology. This was certainly a key which could unlock a 
_reat deal, but not all. It was a beginning to a positive compre- 
hension of the Gospel history, but was only the beginning. 
The result was still essentially negative. The Gospel history, it 
appeared, did not actually occur as described; but what, then, 
did actually oceur? Who was, then, in truth, the Jesus, around 
whom this history revolved? How did the faith of the Christian 
Church in Jesus as the Messiah originate? How did the various 
opinions arise about his person and his life, and his work, of 
which the Gospels and the Epistles furnish evidence? Concern- 
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ing all these questions, Strauss’ work presented no answer, or 
none that was perfectly satisfactory. To find a path and to 
kindle new lights in this darkness was the great achievement of 
the Biblical research of Baur. With perfect justice, Baur could 
designate his Biblical criticism, in opposition to that of Strauss or 
the rationalistic school, as the positive or objective. It was this in 
its aim and result. It did not ask what in the Biblical tradition 
was true or untrue. It sought, above all things, the origin, the 
source, of the traditions themselves. Baur recognizes that the 
character of this source must be found in the controlling spirit of 
the time from which it proceeded. He sought, also, by thorough 
study of the Pauline epistles, to learn the religious condition of 
the original Church. He found that the oldest Christianity was by 
no means so united concerning all questions of faith as the later 
ideal picture drawn by the Church presented it; that concerning 
the essence of Christianity and its relation to Judaism the most 
extreme and trenchant differences prevailed, which only gradu- 
ally, through a stormy conflict, could come to a peaceful recon- 
ciliation. The monuments of this process of development, Baur 
found in the New Testament writings, in the Epistles as well as 
in the Gospels. 

As the most important result of Baur’s method and work, 
Prof. Pfleiderer names the discovery, that the Fourth Gospel, 
which hitherto had been regarded as a work of the Apostle John, 
and as the safest ground of our historic knowledge of Jesus, 
belonged rather to the latest New Testament writings, and was 
not history, but an allegorical investure of the mystical specula- 
tion of the second century. Scientific Bible study has proceeded 
still farther on the foundation of Baur, completing, and here 
and there correcting, his results, but, on the whole, working still 
further according to his method. Nothing can be a greater error 
than to stigmatize this investigation by the name of “negative 
and destructive criticism.” On the contrary, the fact is, that the 
present historical theology demands more than ever before the 
objective and unprejudiced sense of the Biblical writers. 

Prof..Pfleiderer reminds us that the old orthodox exegetes, and 
the rationalists as well, were accustomed to read into the Script- 
ures the doctrines which they wished to find. But the new the- 
ology does not ask what should the Apostle Paul or the author of 
the Fourth Gospel have written, but what did he write; and 
then what religious or speculative idea is contained in this con- 
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ception. The present historico-critical theology is, therefore, 
more objective, and also more positive than ever before. It is 
convinced that the divine revelation in history and that in the 
reason of mankind to-day, cannot be in opposition; that the relig- 
ious truth of history can be brought into harmony with our 
reason, if it is only rationally studied. Rational study, Prof. 
Pfleiderer does not present as mere subjective reasoning which, 
with vain curiosity, makes itself superior to its subject; it is 
rather a sinking of self in the subject,—a loving and concordant 
meditation upon that which the Christian spirit of early cen- 
turies has thought before, and has figuratively and allegorically 
expressed in its own manner. That abiding truth remains in it 
follows as certainly as that the Christian spirit in the fathers and 
that in us is one and the same spirit which leads us further and 
further into all truth. 

Prof. Pfleiderer’s Religions-prilosophie is reviewed in Deutsche 
Revue, October, 1879, by Carriere, of Munich, and in the Theo- 
logisch Tijdschrift, September, by Kuenen and Tiele. 

The Séances et Travaux de LT’ Academie, for October, has an 
interesting article by Fustel de Coulanges, entitled “How Druid- 
ism Disappeared.” The first part of the paper is devoted to 
examining all accessible ancient writings, to see if Druidism 
really existed under Roman domination; or if, according to one 
of the two theories of the learned world, Rome, by violent means, : 
tore from Gaul her old faith. After a careful comparison of 
Pliny, Suetonius, Tacitus, and other early writers, he sums up the 
result of these investigations as follows :— 


Rome interdicted certain practices. She absolutely forbade human 
sacrifice; she overthrew or suppressed the Druidic organization, so that 
after Cesar there were no periodic assemblages of the Druids, and no 
elected chief who presided over the worship of Gaul. But that is all that 
we can say Rome caused to disappear. As to persecution on account of 
belief, abolition of worship, cruelty to the priests, there is not the least 
hint in the documents. ... Rome so little proscribed the gods of Gaul 
that we knew them only through the Roman epoch, when they are 
always represented as being very like Roman gods. What motive would 
the Romans have had in forbidding the worship of gods so like their 
own? 

The Hésus of Gaul is associated with Vulcan and Jupiter; Bélen 
resembles Apollo; Bélisama is Minerva; and the same Gauls who con- 
tinued to venerate their ancient deities equally venerated Jupiter, 
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Diana, and even Isis, Serapis, and Mithra....The opinion that the 
ancient Druids possessed much occult learning rests on very slight 
foundation. Had they really possessed positive knowledge in astronomy, 
medicine, and philosophy, it is infinitely probable that it would have 
penetrated into the Roman world.... The pretended affinity between 
Druidism and Christianity is wholly a modern opinion, authorized by no 
document. There is not, to our knowledge, a single document which 
shows that the Christian Church recognized in Gaul a religion different 
from that of the rest of the empire. 

The disappearance of the Druidic religion was not the result of an act 
of violence or a political measure. Religions die a natural death when 
spirit and conscience leave them. The Romans had no need to perse- 
cute the Druids; the Gauls abandoned them. Ignorant minds might, 
for a time, be faithful; but, in the end, all classes of society, as they 
became enlightened, separated from them, and, when Christianity came, 
it had no occasion to combat them. 


After a long review — Contemporary Review, November — 
of comparative mythology relating to the deluge, F'rangois 
Lenormant does not hesitate to declare that, “far from being a 
myth, the Biblical deluge is a real and historical fact, having, to 
say the least, left its impress on the ancestors of three races,— 
Aryan or Indo-European, Semitic or Syro-Arabian, Chamitic or 
Kushite; that is to say, on the three great civilized races of the 
ancient world,— those which constitute the higher humanity,— 
before the ancestors of those races had as yet separated, and in 
the part of Asia they together inhabited.” 8. J. B. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Thoughts on the Religious Life. By Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 
With an Introduction by William Cullen Bryant. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879. 

The practical portion of this little book is good, especially the 
closing chapters. The doctrinal basis is Calvinistic,— often 
technically so,— and makes distinctions and difficulties that are 
arbitrary and sometimes unnatural. The “can and the can’t” of 
Calvinism confuses and vitiates a good deal of the statement; 
and the profound mystery of the soul’s relation to God is dark- 
ened by exaggerated views, founded on a mechanical and irra- 
tional system of Biblical interpretation. We have never felt more 
forcibly than in reading this book the truth of the emphatic 
statement of Frederic W. Robertson: “The evangelical scheme 
of reconciling justice with mercy I consider the poorest effort 
ever made by false metaphysics.” 

But the interest of the book is largely in the appendix, which 
contains a tribute to the Christian character of William Cullen 
Bryant, and in portions of an Introduction by the poet, written 
for this book at the request of the author’s wife. Concerning the 
doctrinal positions of the book, Bryant says, “I desire not to be 
understood as expressing any opinion.” Catholic and devout in 
temper, it was the poet’s habit to attend upon the ordinances of 
religion wherever convenient; and so, though an earnest Unita- 
rian,— of which there is careful avoidance of mention both in the 
preface and appendix of this book,—he regularly attended, while 
at Roslyn, Sunday services at the Presbyterian Church, and went 
to the communion-table. An interesting account of the religious 
habitudes and convictions of Bryant is given in a pamphlet con- 
taining a paper read by Rev. R. C. Waterston before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, soon after the poet’s death. It is 
evident that, like most eminent Unitarians, he laid much greater 
stress upon practical religion than upon dogmatic forms of 
thought. 

These fragments of an Introduction, written by Bryant a few 
days before his death, express the customary elevation, awe, and 
ethic bent that mark all his writings, together with a humility 
and warmth of Christian feeling all the more moving because the 
outcome of a nature so self-contained and little given to self- 
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revelation. We are inclined to quote a few passages as express- 
ive of Bryant’s views of certain widespread tendencies of thought 
and of the religious convictions in which he lived and died : — 


I cannot but lament the tendency of the time — encouraged by some in 
the zealous prosecution of science —to turn its attention from the teach- 
ings of the gospel, from the beautiful example of Christ’s life, and the 
supremely excellent precepts which he gave to his disciples and the 
people who resorted to hear him. To those teachings and that example, 
the world owes its recovery from the abominations of heathenism. The 
very men who, in the pride of their investigations into the secrets of the 
material world, turn a look of scorn upon the Christian system of belief, 
are not aware how much of the peace and order of society, how much of 
the happiness of their households, and the purity of those who are 
dearest to them, are owing to the influence of that religion extending 
beyond their sphere. There is no character, in the whole range of quali- 
ties which distinguish men from each other, so fitted to engage our 
admiration, and so pregnant with salutary influence on society, as that 
which is formed on the Christian pattern, by the precepts of the gospel 
and a zealous imitation of the example of the Great Master. ... 

In my view of the life, the teaching, the labors, and the sufferings of 
the blessed Jesus, there can be no admiration too profound, no love of 
which the human heart is capable too warm, no gratitude too earnest and 
deep of which he is justly the object. It is with sorrow that my love for 
him is so cold, and my gratitude so inadequate. It is with sorrow that 
I see any attempt to put aside his teachings as a delusion, to turn men’s 
eyes from his example, to meet with doubt and denial the story of his 
life. For my part, if I thought that the religion of scepticism were to 
gather strength and prevail, and become the dominant view of mankind, 
I should despair of the fate of mankind in the years that are yet to 
come. 


Sunday Stories. By Rev. Howard N. Brown. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. 1879. 


Happy is the minister who has learned to address children on 
religious themes! for he has the promise of the generation that 
now is as well as that which is coming. Who has not noticed 
that the elders never listen so intently as when the children are 
well addressed? And thrice happy, we are inclined to add, he 
who can talk to children simply and engagingly, and yet keep 
the dignity of the high subjects he is set to teach, nor fall into 
twaddle, nor the flippant jocoseness which spoils rather thdh stirs 
the natural reverence of the child, and lowers for him the func- 
tion of the preacher, if not the subjects of which he treats. 
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Better silence on them, than frivolous or simply amusing speech. 
In the new relations which the children hold to the Church, in 
our time, and their too frequent separation from their parents in 
the Sunday services,— a separation on most grounds to be de- 
plored,— there is new and more urgent occasion for the minister 
to find out just how to teach and impress the essential things of 
religion, so that the children shall at least succeed to the spiritual 
heritage of their parents, if not enjoy even more ample training 
and furnishing. We are persuaded that the secret of success in 
this department is largely in the sense of its importance aud the 
will to take the needful pains. These sermon-stories of Mr. 
Brown give delightful evidence that he has mastered this part of 
the secret, as well as possesses that which consists in natural 
aptitude, love of the work and of them for whom the work is 
done. It indicates, too, a comprehension of the true work of the 
minister, which we wish were as universal as we hold it to be 
just, to find such fine abilities set to the careful and hearty fulfil- 
ment of duties, which, though primal and fundamental, are often 
slurred over and neglected. 


Scripture Lessonsin Teuton English. With appendix, contain- 
ing a list of Teuton English words in common use. Compiled 
by C. L. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1879. 

This little brochure of eighty-two pages contains fifty-six Script- 
ure selections, of a scant page each, with headings of single 
stanzas of devotional verse. We have observed no word of Latin 
derivation in them all, save a few that have come to us through 
the German; and the aim of the book seems to be to show what 
are the resources of our language in words of purely Teuton ety- 
mology. A list of over two thousand words will be of service to 
those who are curious to pursue further the researches of which 
this book is the result. 


Shakespeare's Morals: Suggestive Selections, with Brief Collat- 
eral Readings and References. Edited by Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1880. 

The latest editor of Chaucer has arranged, under appropriate 
heads, the most notable passages of the great dramatist relating to 
religion and conduct, with citations from other famous authors,— 
especially Sophocles,— prefacing each topic, and with numerous 
foot-note references to scriptures alluded to or illustrated. Mr. 
Gilman does not claim that his work is, in any respect, complete ; 
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but he has done it well, and added another to the many books which 
help us to see better the large range, affluence, and broad humanity 
of Shakespeare’s genius. But “Shakespeare’s Morals” are best 
studied in his great embodiments of human passion and character, 
and in the revealing and recompensing sweep of Destiny along his 
pages. The best service of these selections is to remind us that 
the master who surpasses all others in the graphic portraiture of 
the heart and life.of man stands also among those who take the 
sanest and noblest estimate of human nature, and of the higher 
relations of men to each other and to the universe. 


“ Aloha!” A Hawaiian Salutation. By George Leonard Chaney. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


These recollections of journeyings and tarryings among the 
most interesting islands of Polynesia will hold the delighted 
attention of the reader to the end. Mr, Chaney’s book is not, as 
he says, a history of the Hawaiians, nor a detailed description of 
natural scenery or social life, but rather the not too laborious 
result of vacation travel and observation. There is little set 
attempt to give full or precise information (save in the chap- 
ter on ferns, which will be “caviare to the general”), but a 
pleasing succession of pictures which bring the people and their 
homes, and some of the grand natural features of the islands, very 
clearly before us. The testimony given to the exceeding value 
of the missionary efforts of the last fifty years is very cordial and 
decisive, and leaves one grateful for the sacrifices which have 
given Christian civilization to this interesting but decaying 


people, and with a freshened sense of the transforming power 
of the embodied gospel. 


‘The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation. Being the 
Life and Teachings of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


No religious poem has been published, for many years, that can 
compare with this in power and beauty. Mr. Arnold has made a 
place for himself among the benefactors of the age by this sym- 
pathetic and reverent interpretation of one of the great world 
religions. It is a book of rare interest and instructiveness. The 
critics will hardly accept it as a just presentation of contem- 
poraneous, or even primitive, Buddhism; as the author, taking the 
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character of a disciple, has brought forward only the universal 
and broadly human aspects of the faith on whose behalf he 
speaks, leaving out of view, or barely referring to, the more 
speculative and mystical and repulsively ascetic side of the 
religion. But it is the right of every faith to be known at its 
best; and it is the good fortune of Buddhism, and our good 
fortune, that it has found an interpreter to our Western thought, 
who is so true a poet, and a religious student of so catholic sym- 
pathies and clear spiritual insight, as is Mr. Arnold. 


Tales from Ariosto, retold for Children. By a Lady. Boston: 
' Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


A leading educator assures us that it is wholly wrong to suppose 
the children of this age to be less interested than their predeces- 
sors in tales of fairies and magic, of supernatural armor, wonder- 
ful steeds, invincible knights, and enchanted maidens. The revival 
of interest in the Niebelungenlied would seem to indicate that the 
age is giving fresh attention to legends of chivalry and combat ; 
and it may be that these abridged and simplified stories trom the 
Orlando Furioso will aid in reviving interest in the early Italian 
poets. 


Stories of War. Told by Soldiers. Collected and edited by 
Edward E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


Selections from army reports and accounts of battles, giving 
some account of the leading campaigns of the Rebellion, with 
short introductions and connecting passages. Mr. Hale shows in 
this volume how to make old newspaper files and war despatches 
readily available for book-making, as well as for the occupation of 
a houseful of boys and girls during a north-east storm in vacation 
time. 


Studying Art Abroad, and how todo it cheaply. By May Alcott 
Nieriker. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 


The increasing class of young women who go abroad for art 
studies will find this an exceedingly helpful guide-book for Lon- 
don and Paris,.and full of helpful hints for the outfit, and for liv- 
ing and working in Rome. Others than artists will find the book 
of value. 
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The Second Coming of the Lord. By Rev. Chauncey Giles, 
author of Man as a Spiritual Being, etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. 

This is a devout and interesting book, and, although not pos- 
sessing great originality of thought, it leads the mind away from 
material views of the resurrection of the soul to higher spiritual 
realities. 
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